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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CENTESARY 
OF  SCOTT. 

cm  WALTER  SCOTT:  THE  STORY 

^  or  HIS  LVK.  By  Itvftinn.TO!i  UACKixzia  Wltb 
rnrlralt.  ani  Ilhrttnitlniu.  I  toI.  llmo.  Cloth.  9iM. 

Tho  Itp<i»  of  nrarly  Sfty  yMn  that  haa  paaMd  tlnoe 
Beott  ptnnod  hit  lati  work  ha.  tM  wa«t«l  the  ftwah  eharnri 
of  hit  writifiKt.  nor  Icttrnrd  lha  derelnplnf  Inflarnee  of 
their  nohlllty  of  thoaght,  artlttlo  ptotamquonoM,  praoc- 
fhl  cpontaneltT,  and  tnithfhlnest. 

The  emlnont  aeholar  and  author,  Pr.  R.  Shelton  Mac- 
konile,  hot,  at  an  appropriate  and  laoting  tribote  to  the 
memorr  of  hit  dlttlngnlthtd  fk‘llow..ooanti7nian,  prrparod 
a  biography  of  Reott,  which  It  dcelgntd  to  fill  a  pl.'tee  that 
the  mtgnitnde  and  expente  of  more  rolamlnoot  blogra- 
phiet  rrn  ler  thrm  Itnprsotleahle  to  ocoapy.  It  It  that  of 
a  popular  lift  of  the  lllnttrlous  author,  which  will  contain 
In  a  convenient  tnd  neoeeaihle  Ihrm  minute  detalli  of  hit 
rarleil  and  cveniful  oapertenoe*,  the  fTnltcof  Dr.  Maokcn- 
zk-’t  profonni  rtudy  and  enthutiaslla  admiration  of  hit 
anhjeet. 

The  centcntrv  of  the  eminent  anthor  of  the  Waverley 
Xovelt,  which  w.at  eelebrated  on  the  IVh  of  Anpuat,  ap- 
pmprlatolr  tuppetted  the  puhllettlon  of  the  volumr  In 
connection  with  that  notable  event.  Readcrt  of  Scott’e 
work,  will  And  in  thit  work  aoinethinp  mote  thtn  a  mere 
biography,  ami  will  welcome  the  volume  aa  an  aptvc.ablc 
and  ra'.nahle  companion  to  hit  wrltinpi. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  S,  1871. 

Knar  StTtntPAT  •*  paMijAcd  ascA  toecA  bf  jAMza  R. 
OtaooD  k  Co  (lata  TicKsoa  <k  Fiiu>i,and  niLoa,  Ot- 
oooD,  .k  Co.L  124  IVrmfmr  Stnti,  Boilon. 

Tzaiit.  — 10  ecu  f>cr  tiapU  mHmhtr.  Fin  Doutas 
per  ftnr.  Foira  Doixtaa  per  wMr  ta  coaaKliM  tet'M  any 
MAer  ptriodical  ptMxihed  by  iuim  R.  Osooov  k  Uo. 


Editoriaia.— 

Till  Labor  rLATroak. 
rARAOiaa  rna  tub  .'<TROxc-siixntn. 
llRirr  IX  TIIK  Sul'TII. 

Tub  Moral  Effrct  of  Hot  Wratiirr. 
A  I’ArxR  OP  I'ixa. 

Ci'RRZXT  Torica. 

Sotaa. 

XOBODI'S  FORTrXR.  BT  F.DMrXD  YATRS. 

A  Romaxor  op  tub  rzKiou. 

Raxdoii  XoTza. 

ITiR  Hour  of  Waltbr  Scott. 

Tns  OLDxaT  Max. 

ILLCSTRATIOXS. 

Tbs  Fraoraxt  Pixch. 

Fixaxcial  and  Comuzrcial. 

Arhrxic  in  Wall-1' Arp.Rs. 

.4  Sad  Stort. 
rRaaoNALB. 

\  Hat  on  a  MiteitSIPPI  .STRAMBO.tT.  IIT 
KztLRR. 

(iLovRa. 

.4  Kzcovrrkd  MS. 

IhR  Tbichin.r. 

From  Hrine.  A  Bobu. 

A  Sense  of  Htmor. 


^j[ACKENZIE’S  LIFE  OF  SCOTT. 

“  The  approachinp  centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Seott,  which 
Is  to  be  celebrated  on  tha  lAlh  Inst.,  haa  .npgeated  the 
pahlieation,  as  an  appropriate  trlhnta  to  hla  memoir,  of  a 
popular  life  of  Soi^t,  written  for  Moetra.  Jamtr  R  Osgood 
A  Co.  by  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie.  1'ho  work  It  nut  a 
dilTUte  biography,  but  an  uneetentatioiu  narrativo  of  the 
domestie  and  literary  Ilfo  of  tha  praat  author,  reUttlnp 
many  intertstlng  exMrIenoea  and  Inoidenu  In  hla  career 
that,  eomlnf  wuhln  Dr.  Mackenzie's  own  knowledpo  and 
nhserratlon  have  not  found  a  plane  In  any  of  the  mom 
exhanstlre  Msaraphlee  of  Seott.  The  author's  puipose 
In  this  volume  has  hen  to  make  It  a  faithful  rooord  of  the 
life-work  of  Scott,  net  a  laudatory  easay  upon  hia  genius 
and  eharaete''.  As  each  It  forms  a  remarkably  Intercat- 
Ing  and  valuable  hoek,  which  will  have  aa  Important  In¬ 
fluence  In  familiarizing  readers  of  Scott’i  works  sith  the 
tme  history  of  their  souroos  and  of  tha  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  under  shich  they  wore  written,  and  introdneing 
them  to  the  rising  generation  of  rcadcre,  who  will  road  tliu 
great  writer’s  romances  .and  poome  with  a  keener  ze»t 
afler  a  pe’uesi  of  Dr.  Mavkcnilo’e  *  Lifo.’  I  he  volume 
will  h.  published  on  or  before  the  ISth  of  this  month.” — 
fiottm  Tntatcripl. 

•,*  For  sale  hy  ell  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  uf  price,  by  the  ruMlebcre, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknnr  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 

H’HE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  Jame-^ 

1  F.  IlrNNawELL.  1  Tol.  I'imo.  irniform  with  the 
A.Arory  £(filiaa  ofthe  WAVaaLar  XovaLS.  S'LIW. 

I  his  iHiok  eonUAlns  ekrtches  of  the  lifo  and  works  of 
Xcutt.  am  of  the  objaett  and  places  irith  which  they  an- 
a.-!ux!iatol  armnged  In  the  order  in  which  they  rould  be 
most  reaililv  Tbeee  Include  plctureiiiuo  seenee  In 

nearly  all  the  .hires  of  Aootland,  in  England,  Wali-e,  the 
Die  of  Alan,  France,  lleigtnih,  the  valley  of  ibo  I'ppor 
llhine,  and  tne  far  Kast.  'ihia  Is  a  hook  which  would  be 
heartily  welcomed  at  any  tima  hy  tha  nunienioa  host  of 
Ncott'e  ailmirers,  but  It  c»mc«  now  with  special  fltnasa  on 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  grcM  n>manoer’i  birtli. 

M’HE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  “The  nn- 

i  mcron*  attruction*  of  Hcotlimil,  fU  *0011017,  romance, 
and  the  olijcoU  *nd  plaoco  Idontlflcd  with  the 

of  the  nathor,  .ire  ftniphically  eet  forth 
and  minutely  descril>od.  Intcn«etins  ekctchfw  of  the  plot* 
of  the  varied  teric*  of  novel*  and  tKicm*  of  Scott,  with  a 
memoir  of  his  life,  are  also  Included  in  this  intorcstinii 
Tolunie.  '1  he  work  is  lllustrateil  wl<h  a  scries  of  mape  of 
*  Ihe  Uountrr  between  Stirling  and  Chan  ** Ihe  Kastein 
nml  Middle  llunlcr,'  Mlreat  Hritain  tmm  Moray  Kirth  to 
York.*  *  Knuland  (sonth  uf  York),  and  Males.***  — 
lorjt  Erening  Poti, 

HUNNEWELL’S  lands  of  SCOTT. 

**  Though  billowing  tha  path  of  romanec  the  labor 
of  I  he  aathor  ha*  really  a  sound  practical  value,  ftir  hardi  v 
a  page  in  the  hook  c.in  be  scanned  which  does  not  yield 
sfmir  iiM’ftil  informative  hint  c4inocming  men,  maimer*, 
and  thing*  of  interest.  We  are  contkleni  that  *A  Tour 
thrmiKli  the  Lamia  of  fteott*  will  entertain  and  satisfy 
many  ihousnnds  of  reader*,  and  that  it  will  be  held  to  Iw 
.as  imll-pcnsable  in  every  iibniry  .a*  are  the  works  of  the 
great  n->vrlUt  which  tt  so  charmingly  illustrate*.*' -Am- 
ton 

***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellera.  Sent,  post*paM,  od  re* 
eetpt  of  price  by  the  Fublisbers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boiton, 

lAite  TIcknor  A  Field*,  and  Flelde,  Oegood,  A  Co. 

■VTATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE’S 
WORKS. 

.VAn-  tllVnTRATED  LIBRARY  EDlTlOy. 
VoL.  I.  THE  MAKBLE  FAl'X. 

II.  TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 

III.  MOSSE.S  FROM  AX  OLD  M.4XSE. 

IV.  THE  SCARLET  LETTER,  AKS  thb  BLITIIE- 
DALE  ROMANCE. 

Y.  THE  IIOr.SE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLE.S.  AND 
THE  SNOW  IMAC.E, 

Each  c.itnpk'te  in  One  Vnlnmc.  I2mo.  $‘i.W  per 
voluiw. 

■“  C onimonplace  and  atopld  novel*,  and  coramonplac* 
•n-1  FtupHl  .admirer*  of  them,  every  cnminunlty  can  iMiaat 
ol'  iHi»wei.i«g;  hut  proae  Action*  of  the  higher  cl**»  are 
rare,’  .ay*  a  New  England  eaaaylit,— and  Hawthonu- 
ataad*  at  the  head  of  that  ‘  rare  higher  cla*« '  In  America. 

••  Ih-re  are  few  aketchea  In  literature  that  will  bear  ro 
well  the  broad  daylight  of  erlticlara  a*  work*  of  art. 
Reail,  f-ir  imtaace,  ’  David  Swan,’  and  And  It  a*  pure  and 
pi-rfeet  a*  adewdropln  the  *an*blnr.  (Hvraman  in*lght. 
vay*  I  iiier*on,  aail  he  will  find  aa  much  near  him  In  the 
mir-t  ••rdinarv-  oeBlitkma  aa  Dante  behelil.  Mawthome 
ha-l  ihia  ia*itht  which  ta  an  aitrihute  of  geniu*.  Ihe 
heart  of  man  waa  a  harp  W'hkh  at  hia  touch  gave  forth 
etmnge  and  mynterlo«a  iDelialle..  Hla  pure  b-mrt  aeem'-d 
.ally  to  know  *hi  by  it*  .hadow  in  the  cnIanMicuru  of  life. 
Ihl*  I*  felt  In  hi*  *loiy  of  the  minUti'r'*  bUck  veil,  and 
the  great  roni.aitce  .d  the  '  Scarlet  Letter,’  which  we  all 
rememlier  gave  him  hla  trahaatlaatic  reputation 
idacotl  him  at  thdheail  of  Amerieaa  aoveliat*.  I  he  *toiT 
1*  tm  well  ka-iwn  to  need  repentl<«  here.  With  Hester 
I’lyane  and  littk-  Pearl  anl  the  minMer  we  are  all  famil¬ 
iar,  and  the  flic,  force,  aad  patho*  with  whMk  they  are 
drann.”  — Ti'onichpt. 


For  rale  hy  all  I’.ook«ellerf. 
ceilrt  of  price,  hy  the  I’ublieher*, 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  rc- 


JAMES  R  OSGOOD  Se  CO.,  Boston. 

.Late  vicknar  A  FleUt.  and  FtaMa,  Oagoad.  A  Co 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PoRTRAtT  OP  Earl  ItiRaKLL. 

IlRiiiii-iio!  THE  Wind  and  the  Rain. 
iLLisruATioNs  or  THE  IVuRKS  or  Sie  Walter 
Scott,— 

Diana  Vrknon. 

Jrannir  Dran*. 

Arbotsford,— From  the  Tweed. 

Melruxe  Abbet. 

Abbotsford,  — Tub  Stvdt. 

ITib  Library. 

In  the  Libbart,  — Ciiantret’*  IlrsT. 
II11.RX  MacIIrrour,  Rub  Rut’*  Wifb. 

Dominib  Sami’bon. 

Mr.  Carcill  and  Mr.  TorciiwoOD. 

Catharine  at  the  Dinoeon. 

Trosacii*  Pa**,  in  Si-otland. 

On  a  Mi««i*sii-ri  Steamboat.  Ht  A.  K.  Wai  d,— 
RofSTAr.oi  T*. 
liETTINll  I  NDZR  Wat. 

The  Clebe  off  Dit£ 

The  Captain, 

On  the  tirABDs. 

DECE  I’ASfENUEEI. 

The  Fcrnaces. 


Every  Saturd.^^y  is  conspicuously 
and  confessedly  the  best  American 
Illustrated  Paper.  It  is  larger  than 
any  other,  being  the  only  paper 
which  regularly  consists  of  twenty- 
four  pages.  It  contains  the  most  and 
the  best  illustrations  both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign.  Its  editorials  are 
abler  and  more  impartial  and  its 
literary  matter  more  various  and 
interesting  than  any  oth.er.  Its  sale 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  and  its  circulation  is  among  a 
better  class  of  readers  than  any 
similar  publication.  In  one  year  it 
has  gained  a  popularity  unprece¬ 
dented  among  illustrated  journals. 


THE  LABOR  PLATFORM. 


The  Presidential  campaiu:n  of  1872  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  opened  already.  'ITie  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Union,  at  its  recent  convention 
at  St.  Louis,  has  put  forth  a  platform  of  prin¬ 
ciples  for  the  coming  contest ;  thus  illustrat¬ 
ing  anew  the  old  saying  that  “  the  last  shall 
be  first.”  Perhaps  it  was  moved  thereto  by  a 
sujicrior  sense  of  patriotic  duty,  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  body  took  occasion  to  express 
his  belief  that  more  momentous  questions 
are  to  come  up  within  the  next  year  than 
ever  before,  anU  adding :  “  I  believe  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  this  groat  Republic  are  in  the  hands 
of  this  body  and  thf^  they  represent.  If 
they  fail,  our  government  is  a  failure,  and 
so  is  democracy  in  this  Republic.”  ITiese 
remarks  clearly  show  how  quickiv  a  new 
jMrty  can  acquire  the  dialect  of  all  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  Nevertheless,  whatever  mav  bo 
laid  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  or  of  the 
men  now  professing  t j  represent  the  cause  of 
Labor,  that  cau.«e  i*  of  transcendent  impor¬ 
tance  at  this  time.  It  not  only  presents  it¬ 
self  as  a  breakwater  to  the  sweeping  power 
of  capital,  immensely  enhanced  of  late  by 
the  centralizing  agencies  of  the  war,  and  by 
the  ready  and  almost  measureless  control  of 
resources  afforded  by  the  modem  develop¬ 
ment  of  credit :  but  it  holds  out  hope  of  a 
readjustment  of  industrial  forces  and  re¬ 
wards  absolntcly  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  the  masses.  Let  us  see, 
then,  what  pro^ss  has  thus  far  been  made 
by  the  political  branch  of  labor  reformers. 

We  arc  glad  to  note  that  the  St.  Louis 
Platform  has  shed  some  of  the  old  absurdi¬ 
ties  identified  with  former  iwltcraiiccs  of  the 


same  and  kindred  organizations.  We  are  as  wc  imagine  they  often  do,  from  the  Old 
no  longer  told  that  property  is  robbery  and  World.  There  the  laboring  class  is  a  dig- 
interest  a  badge  of  slavery.  Even  violent  tinct  and  permanent  class ;  here  it  is  a  peD 
protectionist  doctrines  have  been  outgrown,  roanent  condition  as  an  element  of  8ocietr,l)ut 
A  moderate  revenue  tariff  is  demanded ;  it  interanil  v  it  is  in  a  constant  state  of  change, 
is  resolved  that  the  public  lands  should  be  Its  memcicrs  are  passing  on  ;  the  laWer  of 
preserved  for  actual  settlers;  that  the  bur-  to-day  is  the  capitalist  of  to-morrow.  Nine- 
dens  of  government  should  be  so  adjusted  as  teen  out  of  twenty  of  our  capitalists  began 
to  liear  equally  on  all  classes ;  that  corporate  as  workingmen.  What  we  want,  therefore, 
monopolies  should  be  abolished,  and  that  when  wo  talk  of  improving  the  interests  of 
co-operative  efforts,  calculated  to  build  up  labor  is,  to  invest  it  with  those  conditions 
manufacturing  industries,  should  be  legally  which  shall  facilitate  this  process  of  trans- 
cncouraged.  These  requirements,  if  they  forming  laborers  into  capitalists.  Hence,  a 
are  not  all  reasonable,  are  ail  within  the  true  labor  reform  movement  should  coin- 
scope  of  labor  reform,  and  are  well  put  for-  mand  the  sympathies  and  support  of  all  re- 
wanl  for  public  consideration.  Mingled  fleeting  men,  capitalists  aa  well  as  working- 
with  them,  however,  arc  some  strange  falla-  men.  for  the  interests  of  both  parties,  if  not 
cies  which  indicate  how  far  the  spokesmen  identical,  arc  inseparable  and  inter-depend- 
at  least  of  tlie  labor  party  yet  arc  from  com-  ent.  We  doubt  if  a  separate  political  party 
'  prehending  their  true  position.  On  the  will  at  all  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
question  of  the  currency,  for  instance,  this  It  is  too  narrow  in  its  basis,  and  in  direct- 
platform  runs  into  extravagance  enough  to  ing  too  much  attention  to  the  strictly  polili- 
vitiate  all  its  other  good  positions.  It  repu-  cal  br  anches  of  the  question,  it  leaves  out 
(Hates  the  gold  basis  and  calls  for  a  new  ”  na-  of  view  the  financial,  moral,  and  educational 
tional  currency  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  elements,  without  which  it  can  make  no  real 
institutions,”  “  a  pajicr  currency  based  on  the  progress.  The  result  will  be  to  alienate  too 
wealth  of  the  nation,”  made  a  legal  tender  many  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country  from 
and  convertible  into  bonds,  and  controlled  practical  co-operation  with  the  labor  movc- 
by  a  board  of  management.  Now  if  there  ment,  and  the  consequence  of  that  will  be  to 
is  any  class  in  the  community  who  are  inter-  intensify  the  visionary,  impractical,  and 
ested  in  a  stable  currency,  Fcjiarated  as  far  mischievous  notions  already  sufliciently  il- 
from  all  boards  of  management  as  anything  lustrated  in  the  St.  Louis  platform.  We 
of  the  kind  can  bo,  it  is  ihe  laboring  class;  hope  for  better  things  when  existing  errort 
and  if  any  such  currency  can  be  established  shall  have  run  their  natural  course, 
in  the  long  run  without  being  based  on  the 
precious  metals,  the  world  has  yet  to  see  it. 

When  our  gold  was  “  demoneytized,”  as  PARADISE  FOR  THE  STRONG-JIINDED, 
Secretary  Chase  termed  the  process,  during  fpilE  last  literary  sensation  of  London  is 
the  war,  every  other  commodity  rose  faster  X  a  volume  entitled  “  The  Coming  Race,” 
with  the  inflated  prices  than  labor,  and  since  the  authorship  of  which  is  as  yet  kept  a 
then  every  fluctuation  of  the  currency  has  close  and  precious  secret  by  the  publishers, 
benefited  the  capitalist  (when  it  benefited  The  book  purports  to  be  the  story  of  an 
anybody)  at  the  expense  of  the  laborer.  A  American  who  descends  into  a  mine  or 
changeable  currency  is  a  cheat,  and  the  deep  excar.ation  in  England,  and  by  a  won- 
strong  parties,  that  is,  the  capitalists,  al-  dertul  accident  is  suddenly  thrown  into  as- 
ways  shift  the  c.\actions  from  one  another  sociation  with  a  new  onlor  of  beings  gcncr- 
down  to  the  weaker,  till  they  rest  upon  the  ally  superior  both  mentally  and  physically 
hand-to-mouth  workingman  at  last.  The  to  those  on  the  earth.  In  this  strange  in- 
first  act  of  juslice,  ‘thcn,  upon  which  he  ner-land  there  is  an  extraordinary  force  or 
should  insist  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  agency  called  Vkil,  ojierat'ng  in  number- 
after  securing  equal  rights  before  the  law,  less  ways  for  the  delight  of  the  senses  and 
should  be  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  cur-  the  comfort  of  the  people.  Tlie  work  as  a 
rency,  founded  on  those  metals  which  uni-  whole  is  a  sharp  criticism,  and  in  some 
versal  usage  has  indicated  as  best  adapted  parts  a  keen  satire,  on  the  habits  and  man- 
for  the  purpose.  What  shall  be  said,  there-  ners  and  institutions  of  the  existing  race; 
fore,  of  the  folly  of  these  representatives  at  and  the  unknown  writer  relates  the  Amcri- 
St.  Louis  in  not  only  demanding  a  capricious  can’s  experiences  and  reports  his  specula- 
standard  of  values,  —  analogous  to  false  tions  with  such  cuiious  gravity,  that  it  is  at 
weights  and  measures,  —  but  reijuiring  that  times  difficult  to  say  whether  he  is  in  sport 
this  fictitious  currency  shall  lie  used  to  or  in  earnest. 

break  the  faith  of  the  government  in  the  It  sorely  grieves  us  that  we  are  unable  to 
matter  of  the  national  debt,  cheat  its  credi-  tell  how  this  new  world  of  Vbil  and  the 
tors,  and  ruin  its  financial  standing  ?  Vril-ya  may  be  reached.  It  would  prove  a 

It  is  thus,  for  want  of  sufficient  reflection.  Paradise  to  eonie  of  our  women.  Man  has 
that  the  advocates  oflabor  reform  strike  at  the  his  uses  there,  but  he  is  (juite  an  inferior 
very  heart  of  their  own  interests.  The  same  creature.  Woman  is  the  nead  and  front, 
perversity  appears  in  other  festures  of  their  and  the  precedence  she  claims  is  freely 
platform.  VVhat  ought  to  be  the  main  pol-  conceded.  For  mere  girls  existence  has 
icy  of  the  American  workingman  at  this  one  or  two  serious  drawbacks  —  they  must 
time  with  respect  to  capital  ?  Obviously  labor  as  boys  do  at  all  employments,  and 
to  increase  firoduction.  Nobody  wants  to  during  their  minority  familiarity  between  the 
diminish  the  amount  of  capital  in  the  conn-  sexes  is  prohibited.  But  as  soon  as  a  girl 
try,  —  there  never  can  be  too  much.  Then,  is  of  marriageable  age  she  enters  “  into  the 
seeing  that  the  value  of  labor  cannot  be  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  eciuality  with 
heightened  by  diminishing  the  number  of  males  for  which  certain  philosopners  above 
laborers,  their  evident  interest  is  to  so  swell  ground  contend.”  Moreover,  there  the  wo- 
pnxiuction,  that  capitalists,  finding  labor  men  arc  the  wcxicrs  rather  than  the  wooed, 
relatively  scarce,  will  have  to  bid  for  it.  and  “  such  a  phenomenon  as  an  old  maid 
Then  labor  will  rise;  and  it  will  not  only  docs  not  exist”  among  all  the  women  of 
command  surer  and  better  pay,  but  from  the  the  land.  It  is  said  l>^  the  women  that 
cheapening  of  products  through  increased  **  of  the  two  the  female  is  of  a  more  loving 
supply,  the  same  pay  will  acquire  a  greater  disposition  than  the  male —  that  love  occu- 
purchasing  power.  Now,  instead  of  taking  pies  a  larger  space  in  her  thoughts  and 
this  wise  course,  too  much  ofthe  energy  of  the  is  more  essential  to  her  happines.*,  and, 
professional  lalwr  reformer  is  directed  right  therefore,  it  is  every  way  right  and  proper 
the  other  way.  He  wants  to  see  how  little  for  her  to  be  the  wooing  party ;  that  othcr- 
he  can  do,  instead  of  how  much,  and  the  re-  wise  man  is  a  shy  and  dubitant  creature, 
suit  is  the  restriction  of  business,  the  slower  has  often  a  predilection  for  the  single  state, 
development  of  the  country,  the  more  fre-  not  inirequently  pretends  to  misunderstand 

3uent  (wllisions  of  labor  with  capital  to  the  delicate  hints  and  tender  glances,  and,  in 
isadvantage  of  the  former,  and  high  prices  short,  must  be  resolutely  pursued  and  cap- 
everj’where,  keeping  too  many  laborers  and  lured.” 

their  families  as  near  the  starvation  point  All  the  arts  and  vix'ations  allotted  in 
as  Americans  can  easily  get.  The  eight-  this  poor  world  to  men  are  there  open  to 
hour  rule  is  often  made  to  add  to  this  mis-  women,  and  they  are  reported  as  greatly 
chief,  for  where  its  application  does  not  ac-  concerning  themselves  with  those  abstruse 
tualiy  increase  the  etficienc)’  of  the  work-  and  mystical  branches  of  reasoning  for 
man,  it  checks  production,  with  all  the  con-  which  they  say  men  are  unfitted.  Women 
sequent  evils  we  have  enumerated.  The  are  of  loftier  stature  and  usually  of  greater 
same  effect  is  wrought  by  whatever  dimin-  physical  strength  than  men,  have  a  larger 
ishes  the  productive  power  of  labor,  like  portion  of  tlmt  sagacity  which  compre- 
ignorance,  oad  habits,  insufficient  training,  nends  dissimulation,  and  a  readier  and  more 
obstructive  combinations.  It  should,  there-  concentrated  power  over  that  mysterious 
fore,  be  thundered  in  the  ears  of  every  fluid  which  contains  the  germinal  principle 
American  workingman  that  it  is  among  the  of  destruction.  As  the  adventurous  Ameri- 
first  duties  of  the  present  exigency,  by  all  can  explorer  says,  these  are  important  ele- 
mesms  and  with  unflinching  energy,  to  tncell  ments  in  the  consideration  and  mainte- 
production,  nance  of  female  rights,  for  the  women  can- 

From  this  stand-point  the  St.  Louis  plat-  not  only  defend  themselves  against  all  ag- 
form  falls  lamentanly  short  of  the  require-  gressions  by  man,  but  can,  at  any  moment^ 
ments  of  American  labor.  It  will  not  (lo  for  when  he  least  expects  his  danger,  termi- 
ito  advocates  to  take  their  ideas  and  polity’  natc  the  life  of  as  offending  master  or  bus- 
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band,  without  a  resort  to  tell-tale  pistols  or 
poisons.  Of  course,  man  rarely  gives  of¬ 
fice,  either  by  word  or  deed;  loved  and 
well  taken  care  of,  he  enj^s  his  days  in 
solid  and  stolid  comfort.  Woman  seldom 
fails,  we  are  told,  to  secure  the  iran  i^n 
whom  she  sets  her  heart  unless  his  affec¬ 
tions  are  strongly  engaged  elsewhere.  How¬ 
ever  coy,  prudish,  or  reluctant  he  may  be  at 
first,  her  ardor  and  persuasive  powers,  and 
her  command  over  the  mystic  agencies  of 
Yrii.,  are  in  the  end  sure  to  run  him  down. 

Said  wo  not  truly  th^t  this  under-world  is 
the  Paradise  of  the  Strong-Minded  ?  There 
are  novel  customs  and  equal  laws;  there 
subtlety  of  understanding  and  refinement  of 
intellect  are  especially  vouchsafed  to  wo¬ 
men  ;  there  the  women  are  justices  of  the 
peace,  members  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  judges  of  the  supreme  bench  as  well  as 
of  all  inferior  courts ;  there  every  prospect 
must  be  pleasing,  and  if  man  were  vile  the 
sufierior  strength  of  woman  would  enable 
her  to  bring  him  to  terms  with  a  blow  on 
the  head,  or  in  any  other  way  she  preferred. 
And,  custom  more  charming  than  every 
other,  persons  there  are  bound  in  marriage 
for  ouly  three  years ;  “  at  the  end  of  each 
third  year  either  male  or  female  can  di¬ 
vorce  the  other,  and  is  free  to  marry  again.” 
Have  wo  not,  said  enough  ?  If  we  could 
but  point  out  the  way  thither  to  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ton,  and  Mrs.  Davis,  and  Miss  Anthony, 
and  Mrs.  Hooker,  and  Mrs.  Livermore,  and 
the  Woodhull,  and  all  the  other  great  and 
good  women  of  earth,  who  are  lairing  to 
reform  this  wretched  world  I 


DRIFT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
ERTAIN  recent  events  in  portions  of 
the  South  are  not  without  social  as  well 
as  political  significance.  The  proposition 
for  a  State  Convention  to  form  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  has  been  defeated  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  the  so-called  Citizens’  Ticket  carried 
the  day  in  the  Charleston  municipal  election 
by  nearly  eight  hundred  majoi  ity ;  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  Louisiana  republi¬ 
cans  have  declared  against  Governor  War- 
mouth  and  his  following;  and  a  peaceful 
canvass  in  Kentucky  ends  with  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  large  republican  vote  not  wholly 
doe  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes. 
In  all  these  si^ns  of  the  times  there  is  a 
noteworthy  tendency  toward  a  better  order 
of  things  than  has  lately  existed  in  the  lo¬ 
calities  interested. 

The  New  Departure  of  the  northern  dem¬ 
ocrats  as  a  political  coup  d’etat  is  a  failure 
throughout  the  South.  The  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Federal  constitution  on  which  the  North 
Carolina  conservatives  wont  into  their  cam¬ 
paign  was  far  more  frank  and  explicit  than 
that  made  by  any  democratic  convention 
of  the  North  since  Vallandigham  inaugu¬ 
rated  his  movement.  The  State  last  year 
^ave  the  democrats  over  four  thousand  ma¬ 
jority,  and  now  goes  against  the  convention 
by  an  increase  on  that  figure.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  democrats  are  Bourlmns  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense  of  the  term.  Their  gubernatorial 
choice  is  a  bigoted  conservative,  strong  in 
the  instincts  of  political  yesterdays,  and 
their  platform  was  made  of  the  old,  old 
planks  without  a  stick  of  new  timber.  In 
one  State  the  vote  shows  popular  distrust 
of  new  professions;  in  the  other  an  in¬ 
creased  want  of  confidence  in  venerable 
principles. 

The  republican  nominee  for  Mayor  of 
Charleston  was  by  no  means  a  bad  man, 
and  his  official  record  was  one  of  which  the 
party  need  not  be  greatly  ashamed.  Like 
poor  dog  Tray,  he  was  beaten  because  of 
the  company  W  kept ;  he  allowed  himself 
to  consort  with  scallawags  and  carpet-bag¬ 
gers  of  the  lowest  class.  Charleston  wUl 
give  a  republican  majority  in  any  election, 
if  the  republicans  behave  with  decency  and 
nominate  ^ood  men  for  office.  Governor 
Warmouthis  one  of  the  worst  officials  whom 
the  North  has  furnished  the  South  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
clique  not  a  whit  less  corrupt  and  unscru- 

?ulous  within  their  opportunity  than  the 
'ammany  Ring.  A  revolt  against  him 
must  in  some  sense  be  a  healthy  sign,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  days  of  his 
power  are  near  their  end.  In  Charleston, 
as  in  Louisiana,  it  is  not  republicanism  but 
scallawagism  on  which  the  people  have  set 
the  seal  of  their  condemnation. 

■  ...There  are  aspects  of  the  southern  situa¬ 
tion  that  show  the  prevalence  of  a  morbid 
spirit  at  war  with  the  general  northern  de¬ 
sire  for  peace  and  order ;  but  in  the  events 
to  which  we  here  refer  there  is  an  unmis¬ 
takable  indication  that  reason  is  beginning 
to  resume  her  sway,  and  a  promise  uat,  on 
a  limited  scale  at  least,  the  people  are  break¬ 


ing  from  the  arbitrary  domination  of  party 
managers.  We  trust  this  state  of  things 
may  be  fostered.  Political  bigots  and  of¬ 
ficial  peculators  have  had  the  field  quite  too 
lonw  alread,v  for  the  country’s  good.  Give 
us  honesty,  and  capacity,  and  unselfishness, 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  everybody,  and 
it  does  not  so  much  matter  whether  the 
offices  are  filled  with  democrats  or  repub¬ 
licans. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  country  bos  general  gratification  in  the 
announcement  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  succeeded  in  placing  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  new  five  per  cents.  He  has  from  the 
first  been  entirely  confi  lent  of  his  ability  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  whole  of  the  loan  authorized  by 
Congress  at  its  last  session ;  whether  he  is  to 
have  entire  success  in  the  undertaking,  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  in  disposing  of  the  five  per  cent 
bonds  he  has  unquestionably  made  a  long  step 
toward  his  goal.  Some  persons  doubt  if  the 
national  banks  will  take  the  additional  fifty 
millions  reserved  for  them,  but  increased  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  that  source  are  announced,  and 
the  indications  seem  to  be  that  they  will  respoiid 
as  he  expects  His  desire  that  at  least  half  the 
loin  shall  be  taken  in  this  country  is  one  with 
which  every  good  citizen  has  cordial  sympathy. 
Money  appears  to  be  plenty  in  all  the  finan 
cial  centres  of  the  Union,  and  in  several  cities 
is  spoken  of  by  the  newspapers  as  a  drug,  and 
as  it  is  continually  seeking  investment,  here  is 
also  warrant  for  thinking  that  the  optional 
amount  of  bonds  will  be  taken.  The  Secretary 
is  still  able,  de.spite  the  usual  business  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  summer,  to  show  a  regular  monthly 
reduction  of  the  public  debt.  The  govern¬ 
ment’s  yearly  exhibit  just  published  presents  a 
showing  not  unfavorable  from  many  points  of 
view.  The  internal  revenne  receipts  have  fallen 
off  from  last  year,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
action  of  Congress  in  reducing  and  cutting 
away  taxation.  The  customs  duties  have  in¬ 
creased  nearly  twelve  millioi.s  of  dollars,  but  the 
balance  of  trade  is  on  the  wrong  side  —  we  are 
importing  more  heavily  than  we  are  exporting. 
The  expenditures  of  the  year  are  less  by  seven¬ 
teen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  than  they 
were  in  1870,  and  the  administration  shows  a 
progressive  and  commendable  tendency  to¬ 
ward  economy  in  all  its  departments.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Secretary’s  scheme  with  reference 
to  the  loan  are  not  sufficiently  explicit  for  full 
discussion,  but  tbe  latest  cable  telegrams  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  large  portion  of  the  eighty  mil 
lions  is  going  to  Germany.  The  general 
Judgment  on  our  financial  situation  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  our  bonds  are  rising  in  price 
abroad,  —  the  quotations  at  Berlin  and  Frank¬ 
fort  being  considerably  higher  than  they  were 
a  month  ago. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Suez  Canal 
enterprise  is  not  so  cheering  as  it  might  be,  but 
we  see  no  reason  for  thinking,  as  some  persons 
evidently  do,  that  the  Canal  is  about  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  British  capitalists.  The  report 
recently  laid  before  the  shareholders  by  M.  de 
Lesseps,  tbe  president  of  the  company,  shows  an 
aggregate  business  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
million  tons  of  shipping  since  the  completion 
of  the  work.  This  is  considerably  below  the 
estimate  made  at  the  opening  of  the  canal,  and 
M.  de  Lesseps,  conceding  a  probable  deficiency 
at  the  end  of  the  present  year  of  not  far  from 
three  million  dollars,  advises  a  temporary  loan 
with  which  to  meet  current  demands.  We  pre¬ 
sume  the  Company  will  agree  to  this  step,  and 
there  is  no  cause  for  doubting  that  the  loan  can 
be  negotiated  in  France.  Even  under  the  most 
favorable  circamstances  it  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  thing  to  turn  the  course  of  trade,  and 
the  situation  in  Europe  for  the  last  year  has 
been  anything  but  enconraging  to  new  commer¬ 
cial  ventures.  The  Cansu  now  has  a  uniform 
depth  of  twenty-seven  feet,  and  will  readily  pass 
vessels  seventy-five  feet  wide,  while  eighteen 
months  of  use  has  prodneed  no  perceptible 
abrasion  of  its  banks.  With  the  establishment 
of  peace  a  large  increase  of  business  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected,  and  that  the  enterprise  will 
ultimately  prove  a  financial  success,  if  well  man¬ 
aged,  seems  as  certain  as  any  event  of  the 
future. 


Haviho  censnred  his  ministry  and  rejected 
his  ballot-bill,  the  English  House  of  Lords  ought 
to  feel  more  kindly  toward  Mr.  Gladstone.  In 
the  game  it  is  playing  with  him  he  is  still  ahead, 
however,  for  on  his  side  are  the  Queen,  the 
Commons,  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  progressive  civilization.  These  are 
forces  against  which  the  spite  of  the  Lords  can¬ 
not  hope  to  long  prevail.  The  defeat  of  the  bal¬ 
lot  act  will  inevitably  increase  the  feeling  of  the 
country  that  the  Peers  are  an  obstruction  —  to 
be  endured  for  a  season  as  other  obnoxious  ven- 
erabilities  are,  but  certain  to  be  swept  aside  in 
the  end  unless  converted  to  a  new  spirit.  The 
Liberals  of  England  are  evidently  determined 
on  trying  the  ballot,  and  public  sentiment  will 
ultimately  compel  the  Lords  to  yield  their  no¬ 
tions  or  convictions.  The  royal  prerogative 
cannot  now  be  invoked  as  it  was  in  reference  to 
the  army  qnestion,  bnt  Mr.  Gladstone  may  con¬ 
sole  himself  with  Whittier’s  reflection,  “  The 
Good  can  well  afford  to  wait,  ’t  is  Evil  cannot 
brook  delay.”  With  the  passing  of  the  months 
prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament 
“  thought  will  grow  freer  under  the  sun,”  as 


Tennyson  phrases  the  idea,  and  the  Lords  will 
be  wise  in  proportion  as  they  conform  their  ac¬ 
tion  to  this  thought  which  reaches  out  for  the 
advantage  not  of  titled  classes  but  of  untitled 
masses. 

Whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  have  the 
telegraph  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  general  government  is  still  an  open  qneation, 
and  one  as  to  which  it  is  advisable  to  go  slow  in 
forming  a  final  opinion.  The  postal-telegraph 
system  has  not  worked  badly  in  small  BeUium, 
and  in  some  respects  it  is  working  passably  well 
in  larger  England.  But  there  is  no  occasion 
whatever  for  haste  in  this  country ;  a  year  or 
two  hence  we  shail  be  able  to  see  more  clearly 
than  we  can  now  what  would  presumably  result 
from  an  adoption  of  the  system.  A  report  re 
cently  laid  before  Parliament  shows  a  regular 
weekly  incraase  of  business,  and  the  actual  tele¬ 
graph  receipts  of  the  postal  department  are  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  estimates  of  last 
summer.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  little 
complaint  among  the  Enalish  people  about  con¬ 
fusion  of  work  and  ineffici  ncy  of  service.  The 
average  Englishman  dreadfully  dislikes  change 
in  the  established  ordrr  of  things,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  present  grumbling  may  be  but  the 
natural  outbreak  of  a  con.ticutional  infirmity. 
The  exhibits  from  time  to  time  made  by  the 
Queen’s  ministry  will  speak  for  themselves, 
however,  and  by  this  date  of  next  year  we  shall 
have  something  definite  on  which  to  base  con¬ 
clusions  for  our  own  guidance. 

It  is  hazardous  to  predict  what  the  French 
people  will  do  in  any  specific  situation  or  in  the 
press  of  a  given  emergency,  but  it  now  looks  as 
if  they  would  postpone  tiie  final  settlement  of 
their  governmental  difficulty  by  making  M. 
Thiers  temporary  President.  'The  initiatory 
steps  of  this  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  con 
eluded  have  at  least  been  taken  by  tbe  Assembly. 
Whether  Thiers  could  retain  a  majority  for 
three  years  is  a  question  for  indefinite  specnla 
tion ;  if  the  people  are  really  ready  to  establish 
and  sustain  a  Republic  they  have  grown  wise 
through  the  war.  The  sympathies  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  will  greatly  be  with  them  in  their 
efforts  to  that  end,  but  at  present  we  are  in¬ 
credulous  as  to  their  fitness  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  such  a  form  of  government.  They  are  de¬ 
pressed  by  defeat  and  burdened  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  debt,  and  the  apparent  strength  of  M. 
Thiers  lies  solely  in  the  lack  of  harmony  among 
his  opponents.  This  is  not  a  good  foundation 
on  which  to  rear  the  fabric  of  permanent  power. 

The  newspapers  are  still  filled  with  disens- 
sions  and  communications  about  the  rascalities 
of  Tammany,  but  at  this  writing  nothing  has 
been  done  to  bring  the  official  robters  to  justice. 
The  entire  social,  political,  and  financial  fabric 
of  New  York  has  h«n  shaken  from  centre  to  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  still  the  citizens  sit  in  their 
houses  and  offices  and  cry  out  to  one  another, 

“  Why  don’t  somebody  do  something  I  ”  Mayor 
Hall  is  ready  with  a  new  promise  every  day  ttiat 
the  city  accounts  are  soon  to  bo  published,  but 
a  month  has  passed  without  a  single  concerted 
effort  to  bring  them  to  light.  The  people  are 
strikingly  exemplifying  that  what  is  everybody’s 
business  is  nobody's  business,  and  not  even  the 
virtue-professing  Council  of  Political  Reform 
can  be  induced  to  move  in  the  matter.  If  it  was 
not  organized  for  work  in  such  a  crisis  as  this, 
will  some  one  bo  good  enough  to  say  for  what  it 
was  organized. 

Chicago  has  a  delight  and  a  grievance. 
The  delight  is  a  new  census  which  adds  abont 
.IS, 500  persons  to  tbe  national  returns  of  last 
year ;  and  the  grievance  is  a  Board  of  Aldermen 
which  quarrels  with  the  Mayor  and  the  news¬ 
papers  abont  the  appointment  of  Bridewell 
InspMtors.  The  census  was  taken  last  month  by 
the  Directory  men  and  gives  the  city  a  population 
of  334,270,  which  is  nearly  24,000  greater  than 
that  of  St.  Louis,  and  shows  that  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  only  New  York,  Philad^hia,  and 
Brooklyn  are  larger  than  Chicago.  Tnc  Board 
of  Aldermen  is,  and  long  has  bran,  a  sore  thorn 
in  the  flesh.  A  majority  of  its  members  appear 
to  be  persons  wanting  in  either  decency,  dignity, 
or  integrity  — doubtless  they  are  wisely  sent  of 
Providence  to  keep  the  city  from  falling  into  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  vanity  and  self-conceiL 

When  the  Paris  correspondents  have  sent 
over  twenty  or  thirty  more  despatches  of  a  sense¬ 
less  or  contradictory  character,  wo  hope  one  of 
them  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  the  simple 
and  unadorned  truth  about  the  communist  col¬ 
onization  scheme.  That  somebody  from  Ari¬ 
zona  or  California  or  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  in  France  trying  to  work  up  a  specula¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  apparent;  but  fact  and  fiction, 
rumor  and  guessing,  arc  so  thrown  together 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  form  the 
scheme  is  to  take.  Five  thousand  French 
communists  may  possibly  make  good  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  bnt  as  yet  we  fail  to  see  any  cause 
for  going  into  rapture  or  rhapsody  about  the 
matter.  _ 

The  National  Labor  Congress  recently  in 
session  at  St.  Louis  resolved  insanely  enough 
on  many  actual  and  hypothetical  issues,  bnt 
finally  and  just  before  adjournment  showed 
unexpected  good  sense  in  declaring  that  women 
who  do  the  work  of  men  ought  to  be  paid  the 
wages  of  men.  There  is  no  more  marked  form 
of  injustice  than  that  displayed  by  the  members 
•f  trados-nnions  toward  women  who  take  up  the 
various  branches  of  manual  labor  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  A  woman  who  sets  type,  for  in¬ 


stance,  should  be  paid  as  much  as  a  man  per 
thousand  ems,  and  that  she  has  not  generally 
been  so  paid  is  a  grievance  of  which  she  may 
justly  complain  against  some  of  her  brethren  at 
the  case.  A  great  and  generous  reform  will  be 
worked  out  in  a  few  years  if  those  interested  in 
the  Labor  Congress  lire  up  to  the  spirit  of  their 
resolve.  And  if  they  do  not  they  will  be  held 
to  stem  judgment. 

The  selection  by  Great  Britain  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockbum,  and  by  the  United  States  of 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  as  arbitrators  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  is 
indicative  of  a  purpose  to  effect  an  inieraational 
settlement  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  ennobling  spirit  which 
a<-tnated  the  late  High  Joiiit  Commission.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  eminent  as  publicists  and 
statesmen,  and  either  country  may  irast  its  rase 
to  the  representative  it  has  named.  That  the 
proceedings  of  the  Geneva  conference  will  reflect 
renown  upon  the  two  powers  directly  interested, 
we  no  more  doubt  than  we  do  that  they  will 
promote  the  cause  of  advancing  and  enlightened 
civilisation. 

Another  coal-mine  casualty  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  by  which  seventeen  persons  have  been 
hurried  out  of  life.  The  acident  was  can<ed 
by  bad  air,  and  possibly  could  not  have  been 
prevented,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  men  should  work  in  a  mine  well 
known  as  infected  with  choke  damp.  We  sup¬ 
pose  familiarity  breeds  contempt  of  danger  as 
well  as  of  other  things;  if  this  be  trae  there  is 
so  much  the  greater  cause  for  stringent  legisla¬ 
tion  and  rigid  enforcement  of  law.  Of  course 
ihere  will  be  an  investigation  as  there  always  is 
after  these  disasters ;  and  when  the  terror  of  the 
hour  has  passed  miners  and  mine-owners  will  go 
on  in  their  usual  fashion ! 


The  coroner’s  jury  in  the  Staten  Island  ferry¬ 
boat  case  did  no  hing  more  than  its  simple 
duty  toward  the  public  in  declaring  the  officers 
of  the  Company  criminally  negligent.  The 
engineer  of  the  Westfield  was  not  more  than 
half  competent  for  his  duties,  and  the  explo¬ 
sion  might  not  have  taken  place  bnt  for  careless¬ 
ness  on  his  pan ;  but  the  first  and  chief  burden 
of  guilt  is  properly  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  officials  who  used  a  boat  with  such  an  engi¬ 
neer  and  such  a  worthless  boiler. 


The  quarrel  between  the  territorial  legisla¬ 
ture  and  some  of  the  citizens  at  Washington  is 
an  unfortunate  piece  of  business.  When  the 
bill  passed  giving  the  District  a  government  of 
its  own  the  country  hoped  for  results  conducive 
to  growth  and  order  and  prosperity.  This  hope 
has  thus  far  been  quite  delusive.  Is  n’t  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  people  of  the  capital  to  live  with¬ 
out  constant  wrangling  7  At  present  they  stand 
amazingly  in  their  own  light. 


—  Portugal  experts  no  wine  now. 

—  Indiana  has  produced  another  mastodon. 

—  Savannah,  Ga.,  occupies  the  second  place 
as  a  cotton  centre. 

—  In  Dublin,  witnesses  who  do  not  speak  loud 
enough  are  rapped  on  the  head  by  the  judge. 

—  Vermont’s  elections  are  hereafter  to  bo 
held  biennially.  There  will  be  no  election  in 
that  State  this  year. 

—  A  Chicago  restanrant  gives  a  dinner  and 
bottle  of  wine  for  35  cents.  That  is  about  the 
cost  of  a  napkin  here. 

—  The  tide  of  European  passenger  travel  has 
turned  for  the  season.  Americans  are  beginning 
to  come  back  to  America. 

—  Ice-men  on  the  Kennebec  are  doleful  be¬ 
cause  they  have  sold  only  about  one  third  of  the 
300,000  tons  of  ice  they  harvested  last  winter. 

—  The  only  elections  of  importance  to  be 
held  in  September  will  be  those  in  California 
and  Maine.  The  former  will  be  most  vigorous¬ 
ly  contested. 

— The  Louisville  Courter-Joumal  thus  feeling¬ 
ly  alludes  to  the  decease  of  some  of  its  contem¬ 
poraries;  "The  Bloomfield  (Ind.)  Trihtme  has 
attained  the  apex  of  the  tin  tube.  Thirteen 
Iowa  newspapers  have  ascended  the  spout  within 
six  weeks.  ” 

—  California’s  latest  curiosity  is  a  rooster 
with  two  sets  of  legs,  one  on  his  hack.  When  he 
is  weary  of  standing  in  his  natural  position,  it  is 
gravely  asserted,  he  turns  a  somersault  and 
walks  off  upside  down,  and  when  he  takes  a 
drink  ha  immediately  turns  over  so  as  to  swal¬ 
low  it  the  more  easily.  But  it  is  in  a  free  fight 
that  he  shows  to  greatest  advantage.  For  he 
is  a  terrible  fighter,  and,  when  thus  divening 
himself,  looks  like  a  revolving-wheel,  tnniing 
somersaults  incessantly,  and  kicking  in  every 
direction. 

—  A  London  correspondent  of  the  Chicaijo  Ad¬ 
vance  makes  this  comparison  between  Beecher 
and  Spurgeon :  “  Beecher  takes  a  text,  and  by 
a  score  of  apt  and  masterly  illustrative  met¬ 
aphors  throws  forth  its  fulness.  Spurgeon  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  same  end  by  dint  of  powcifnl  con¬ 
secutive  logic,  twining  closely  about  and  upon 
the  theme  until  its  meaning  starts  out  sharply 
before  the  mind.  Beecher  preaches  about  *  wc.' 
Spurgeon  appeals  to  ‘thou.’  The  one  is  ele¬ 
gant  and  graceful;  the  other  is  simple  and 
strong.  Equally  the  one  with  the  other,  glo¬ 
rious  pillars  in  the  Temple  of  Christ’s  Church. 
As  an  orator  or  a  writer,  Beecher  is  superior  ; 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Word,  I  like  Spurgeon.” 
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JEANNIE  DEANS. 

“The  sisters  walked  together  to  the  side  of  the  pallet-bed,  and  sat  down  side  by  side.”  —  The  Heakt  of  Mid-Lotiha.n,  Chap.  XX. 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

BT  EDMUND  YATES. 
CHAPTER  XXX. 

iOfmlmuei.) 

AS  Mr.  Pcntweule  walked  across  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  Liskeard  to  the  ion,  the  little  (^ntle- 
looked  man  rather  shame-faced,  and  felt  ^at  his 
companion,  whose  bnrl^  form  he  distinguished 
leaning  out  of  their  sitting-room  window,  would 
prohablj  lalir  him  upon  the  ill-success  of  his 
mission. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken. 

He  had  scarcely  entered  the  room  before 
Grogram,  whose  face  was  rather  flushed,  said, 
in  a  jeering  tone,  “  O,  you  have  come  back, 
have  yon,  sirl  Rather  quicker  than  I  ex¬ 
pected  yon !  Left  your  luggage  at  the  station, 

I  suppose  f  ” 

“  Luggage  1  ”  echoed  the  little  man.  “  What 
do  you  mean  1  1  took  no  luggage  with  me.” 

“  I  know  you  did  n’t ;  but  I  thought  yon 
would  hare  brought  some  back !  Tbat  hap- 

rined  to  me  very  often  in  my  early  days,  that 
have  come  home  with  a  good  deal  more  than 
I  went  out  with,  and  I  thought  it  might  have 
happened  to  you.” 

“  What  have  you  been  drinking  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle,  angrily. 

“  Beer,”  said  Grogram.  “  Two  pints,  which 
von  will  find  duly  scored  up  in  your  account. 
Von  don’t  seem  to  h  ive  come  back  very  full  of 
conversation !  Perhaps,  as  I  am  a  partner, 
though  only  the  juniorest  —  only  the  bands  —  I 
might  ask  what  the  head  has  been  about,  and 
whether  it  has  got  what  it  went  for  1  ” 

”  No,  it  has  not,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle, 
shortly. 

“  I>ear  me !  ”  said  Grogram ;  “  do  yon  mean 
to  sav  you  have  not  succeeded  1  ” 

“  i  have  not,”  repeated  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

"  Ah,  my  good  man  !  ”  said  Grogram.  with  a 
grin  ;  ”  had  n’t  yon  better  have  some  beer,  or 
cut  down  a  tree,  or  cot  snips  out  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  or  do  something  for  which  you  appear  to 
have  been  brought  into  the  world  ?  That ’s 
what  yon  said  to  me,  if  yon  recollect,  when  I 
did  n’t  pull  it  off.  Now,  you  don’t  seem  to  have 
made  much  more  of  a  hit  of  it  than  1  did.  1 
suppose  you  saw  the  woman  ?  ” 

“  O  yes ;  I  saw  her,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle  ; 
“and  site  was  civil,  and  received  me  well,  not 
recognizing  me  as  a  returned  transport.” 
Grogram  winced. 

“  But  when  1  came  to  ask  her  to  give  the 
information  to  gain  which  was  the  olject  of  my 
visit,  she  distinctly  and  entirely  refus^.” 

“  Then  it  seems  to  me,”  said  Grogram,  slowly, 
“  that  we  are,  at  the  present  moment,  exactly  in 
the  same  position  as  when  we  arrived  here  ;  in¬ 
deed,  not  quite  so  well  off,  for  I  have  been 
spotted  Hs  —  as  what  I  am,  and  you  have  got  to 
pay  the  bill  at  this  public-house.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle;  “your  lu¬ 
minous  appreciation  has  taken  a  correct  view 
of  tlie  case.” 

“  And  what  ’a  to  be  done  now  1  ” 

“  Done  t  Well,  what  you  have  got  to  do  is 
exactly  what  you  are  fitted  for.  and  exacily  what 
you  will  like,  and  that  is  —  nothing.  You  must 
get  out  of  this  neighborhood  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  the  mere  fact  of  your  having  lieen 
recognized  by  Mrs.  Bradstock  renders  the 
chances  of  your  being  seen  particnlarfy  danger¬ 
ous  ;  and  because  it  would  be  impossilile  for  me 
to  make  you  of  any  use  in  the  further  proceed¬ 
ings  which  1  am  about  to  take.” 

“  Where  am  I  to  go  lo  ’  ” 

“  I  have  scarcely  considered  yet,”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle ;  “  but  I  think  to  ^ndon.  It  is 
the  largest  and  safest  hiding-place ;  and  though 
Mrs.  Bradstock’s  eyes  were  so  sharp,  tliere  are 
very  few  would  recoguize  you  under  your  altered 
appearance.” 

“  I  was  thinking  of  that,”  said  Grogram. 
“  I  recollect,  just  as  we  was  coming  into  Liver¬ 
pool,  on  Iward  that  tender,  when  I  was  feeling 
rather  qneerisb  about  stepping  on  to  English 
ground  amongst  English*  Bobbies’  again,  after 
such  a  long  time,  and  I  mentioned  this  to  yon, 
—  you  said  no  one  would  recognize  roe,  not  even 
my  old  friend  George  Bradstock,  if  he  could 
come  from  the  dead  I  I  did  n’t  say  anything  to 
this ;  but  I  laughed  to  myself,  for  I  knew  George 
would  know  me  if  he  had  been  alive, —  if  not  by 
my  face  by  the  queer  way  of  walking  which  I 
have  got,  and  which  he  always  used  to  mimic 
and  make  game  of.  But  his  missus  did  not  know 
that,  as  I  am  aware  of,  and  bow  she  came  to  spot 
me  is  more  than  I  can  tell.” 

“  It  is  no  matter  bow  she  did  it,  so  long  as 
she  has  '  spotted '  you,  as  yon  call  it,  and 
thereby  has  prevented  your  uking  any  further 
hand  u  the  game  — at  all  events  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.” 

“  And  I  am  to  go  to  London  1  ”  said  Gro¬ 
gram. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  "yon  are;  and 
to  stop  there,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  idle  at 
my  expense  while  I  am  slaving  away  down 
here  to  endeavor  to  carry  through  this  pre¬ 
cious  plan,  upon  which  I  have  wasted  so  much 
time  and  money.” 

“  It  will  pay  in  the  end,  gnv’ner,”  said  Gro¬ 
gram,  hopefully.  He  was  delighted  at  the  idea 
of  going  to  London,  and  being  his  own  master, 
for  some  little  time.  “  It  will  pay  in  the  end, 
gur'ner,  if  k  only  turns  up  tramps." 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  If!  ” 

“  Well,  I  have  had  a  thought  about  it,”  said 
Grogram,  “  which  I  don't  attempt  to  compare 


with  yours,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  have  some 
sort  of  sense  in  it.” 

“  And  that  is  —  ” 

“  That  is  this,”  said  Grogram  :  “  supposing 
they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  carting  off  the 
‘  swag’  —  which  I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  carrying 
away  the  treasure,  and  converting  it  into  money 

—  would  account  for  Mrs.  Bradstock  not  having 
more  blunt  than  she  bad  before.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  “  no  donbt  tbat 
is  remarkably  ingenious  :  but  the  fact  is,  I  don’t 
understand  one  single  word  of  what  you  have 
been  saying.” 

“  What  I  mean  is  this,”  said  Grogram : 

“  there  was  some  few  hundred  pounds  in  sove¬ 
reigns,  which  they  could  divide  between  them. 
Mrs.  Bradstock’s  share  would  b;3  only  enough 
to  make  her  swagger  a  bit  about  sending  that 
kid  of  hers  to  a  tip  top  school ;  while  the  other 
party,  which  dug  for  it,  —  the  hands,  as  one  may 
term  it,  in  her  partnership,  —  he  would  have 
the  rest.” 

“  Well,”  Slid  Mr.  Pentweazle,  “  there  is 
something  in  that.  What  then  1” 

“  Well,  if  they  did  n’t  take  and  dispose  of 
the  bars  of  gold  and  the  jewelry,  and  nave  n’t 
left  it  by  the  telegraph-post,  which  we  verily 
know  they  have  not,  it  must  be  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood,  —  probably  hidden  on  Mrs. 
Bradstock’s  premises.” 

“  Well,  suppose  it  were  t  ”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle.  “  Wliat  do  you  propose  to  do  1  ” 

“Crack  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  crib,  and  nobble 
it,”  said  Grogram,  dryly. 

“  Which,  being  interpreted,  means,  in  Eng¬ 
lish  —  ”  asked  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

“  Find  out  a  way  of  breaking  into  her  house, 
and  do  so,”  said  Grogram. 

“  Bah  !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  Perfectly 
absurd  1  I  have  endeavored  to  make  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  woman  is  merely  the  agent 
in  the  matter,  —  the  primary  agent,  who  gave 
the  information  of  the  place  of  concealment. 
She  must  have  been  assisted  by  some  one  who, 
acting  on  her  information,  recovered  the  treas¬ 
ure,  and  most  probably  by  some  one  else  in  a 
superior  station,  who  ha.s  been  consulted  by 
one  or  both  of  them,  and  is  now  seeing  the 
best  means  of  realizing  it.  The  measures 
which  1  intend  to  take  are  simple  enough.  —  so 
simple,  that  even  yon  will  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  them.  As  soon  as  you  are  out  of  the 
way  —  and  I  can  send  you  otf  under  the  pre¬ 
text  that  1  have  made  all  the  necessary  surveys, 
and  given  you  instructions  about  the  work 
whi.'h  you  will  return  some  time  henee  to  exe¬ 
cute — 'l  shall  go  to  Mr  Womersley,  who  is,  I 
understand  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  shall 
swear  an  information  against  Martha  Brad¬ 
stock  for  being  an  accomplice,  after  the  fact,  in 
the  great  gold  robbery.” 

“What  I  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going 
to  bring  that  up  again  ?  ”  said  Grogram. 

“  Bring  it  up  again  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Pentweazle. 
“  Why,  u,  on  what  possible  plea  was  1  going  to 
ask  to  have  Martha  BradsUX’k  sent  to  prison, 

—  the  raurd.  r  of  Eliza  Greenwood,  or  for  being 
concerned  in  the  Gunjiowder  Plot  1  ” 

“  No ;  but  won't  tbat  blow  upon  me  at  once  1 
won’t  people  recollect  I  was  in  it,  and  want  to 
know  where  I  am  now  ?  ” 

“  Well,  and  where  are  you  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle.  "Why,  in  Hobiirt  Town,  of  course; 
where  you  were  sent  out  to  fultil  your  sen¬ 
tence  !  You  have  nut  been  passing  under  your 
real  name  in  this  thing ;  and  your  appearance 
is  utterly  altered ;  and  whatever  information 
they  may  have  had  at  the  Home  Office  of  your 
escape  from  the  colony,  it  is  not  the  least  likely 
that  the  local  magistrates  of  Cornwall  have 
been  told  about  it.  Besides,  you  will  be  safely 
bid  in  London,  and  far  from  the  scene  of 
action.” 

“  But  suppose  you  go  on  with  it  —  what  will 
happen  then  1  ” 

“  Go  on  with  it !  ”  bowled  Mr.  Pentweazle  ; 
“how  can  I  go  on  with  it  beyond  a  certain 
point?  I  cannot  prove  that  the  treasure  was 
ever  placed  there,  you  know  that  well  enough  I 
There  were  only  two  people  who  could  have 
proved  it,  —  you  and  Bradstock.  Bradstock  it 
dead,  and  I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  usher  of 
the  court  to  call  Joseph  Grogram,  as,  per¬ 
haps,  a  convict,  a  felon,  who  has  made  bit 
escape,  might  not  be  an  acceptable  witness  to 
the  jury  1  No ;  I  shall  get  an  order  from  Mr. 
Womersley  for  the  arrest  of  this  woman,  and  I 
shall  have  her  examined  before  him  and  hit 
brother  big-wigs  at  the  next  magistrate’s  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is  hard  if  I  cannot  devise  a  story  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  and  coherent  to  induce  them  to 
commit  her  for  trial.  A  long  time  will  elapse 
between  her  committal  and  the  assizes,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  it  is  my  hope  that  she  or  her  ac¬ 
complice  will  be  so  frightened  as  to  induce  them 
to  make  terms  with  me.” 

“  With  ttif  ”  said  Grogram. 

“  Well,  with  ut!  In  that  case,  I  shall  claim 
half,  and  we  will  carry  out  our  original  com¬ 
pact.” 

“  And  suppose  they  don’t  ?  ” 

“In  tbat  case,  I  shall  disappear,  and  nothing 
more  will  ever  be  heard  of  me  in  the  West  of 
England.  There  being  no  prosecutor,  Mrs. 
Bradstock  will  be  discharged,  and  she  and  her 
friends,  like  the  people  in  the  children’s  story 
book,  will  live  happy  ever  after.” 

“And  what’s  to  become  of  me?  Am  I  to 
disappear,  too  ?  ”  said  Grogram. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  "  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind.  It  is  probable 
that,  for  both  our  sakes,  you  and  I  would  have 
to  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  together,  and  that  U 
a  contingency  too  horrible  to  think  about.” 


“  When  do  you  wish  me  to  go  to  London  ?  ” 
said  Grogram. 

“  To-morrow,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle  ;  “  the 
sooner  I  enter  upon  this  matter,  the  better,  and 
I  can  take  no  steps  until  I  know  you  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  away.  I  shall  make  you  an  allow¬ 
ance  of — we  will  say,  of  fiAcen  shillings  a 
week.” 

“  Fifteen  bob  a  week !  ”  said  Grogram. 
“  Don’t  be  too  hard  upon  me  guv’ner  I  ” 

“  Hard  upon  you  I  ”  cried  the  little  man. 

“  Is  n’t  fifteen  shillings  a  week  enough  for  you  ? 
Would  you  like  twenty-live  pounds  ?  Do  you 
imagine  that  I  am  going  to  keep  you  in  the  lap 
of  luxury,  doing  nothing  in  London,  while  I  am 
grinding  away  down  here  ?  When  I  think  of 
the  money  I  have  already  spent  upon  you  from 
first  to  last,  it  nearly  drives  me  wild  I  No,  sir ; 

I  shall  allow  you  fiAecn  shillings  a  week,  and 
not  one  farthing  more.” 

Grogram  was  silent  at  the  time,  hut  as  he  sat 
that  night  on  the  edge  of  his  truck-bed  in  his 
attic,  he  shook  his  head  gloomily,  and  said  to 
himself,  “  Fifteen  bob  a  week  is  all  very  well 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  while  this  little  cove  is 
trying  it  on  down  here,  and  mixing  himself  up 
with  beaks  and  lawyers,  and  all  sorts  of  unpleas¬ 
ant  people.  I  am  well  out  of  that,  and  may  as 
well  be  kept,  though  the  rate  of  living  ain’t  very 
high.  But  if  it  at  once  came  to  a  smash  up,  and 
this  woman  and  her  pals  don’t  square  him,  and 
he  don’t  get  any  of  the  stuff,  I  am  not  going  to 
pass  the  rest  of  my  life  with  him,  —  he  need  not 
fancy  that.  Tbat  will  bo  dear  at  fiAy  bob  a 
week,  let  alone  fifteen  1  If  he  likes,  as  I  told 
him  once,  to  get  up  something  in  the  crib  crack¬ 
ing,  or  horse  chaunting,  or  the  smashing  line  — 
and  what  a  good  ’un  he  would  be  to  put  off  a 
flash  note  at  a  railway  station  !  —  they  w’ould 
never  suspect  him  —  I  don’t  mind  working  un¬ 
der  him,  but  we  must  live  separate ;  and  I  must 
have  more  of  my  own  way  than  I  have  now' ;  and 
he  must  not  wag  that  little  tongue  of  his  quite 
so  freely  as  he  docs ;  must  n’t  be  chaffing  and 
making  game  of  mo  quite  so  much.  But  I 
w'ould  n’t  remain  as  I  am  at  present,  dependent 
upon  him,  for  twice  the  money  twice  over  1  ’’ 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Pentweazle  accompa¬ 
nied  Grogram  to  the  station,  took  his  ticket  for 
London,  and  placed  his  first  week’s  allowance 
in  bis  hand. 

“  Now,  listen  to  my  parting  words,”  said  the 
little  gentleman.  “  What  you  have  got  to  do 
is  to  keep  your  mouth  shut,  your  eyes  open; 
take  care  that  you  don’t  give  your  address 
where  any  one  is  likely  to  recognize  you,  and 
to  let  me  hear  iuttantly,  if  anything  comes  to 
your  knowledge  which  you  fancy  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degrre  bears  upon  our  proceedings  down 
here.  I  shall  not  remain  at  this  place,”  added 
the  little  {rontlenian ;  it  might  not  be  quite  so 
comfortable  fur  mu,  now  that  I  am  compelled  to 
come  out  in  the  chanicter  of  prosecutor  I  I 
shall  remove  to  Falmouth  A  letter  addressed 
to  me  at  the  post-office  there,  w  11  be  sure  to 
finil  me.  Don’t  forget  I  Be  discreet,  and, 
above  all,  silent !  ” 

When  the  train  had  departed,  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  returned  to  the  inn,  paid  his  bill,  and, 
telling  the  landlord  that  he  was  going  on  to 
Falmouth,  had  his  luggage  directed  to  that 
place.  But  he  did  not  take  it  with  him ;  he 
sent  it  by  the  next  train,  while  he  himself 
alighted  at  the  Gwynruthin  Station,  and  im¬ 
mediately  entered  Mr.  Womersley’s  grounds. 

Not  by  the  way  he  had  pursued  with  the  old 
gentleman.  lie  crossed  a  i  atli,  and  bent  his 
steps  towar's  the  north  lodge,  by  which  he 
gained  admission  to  the  avenue.  -He  walked  to 
the  house,  and  rang  the  bell ;  and  being  in¬ 
formed  by  the  servant,  in  answer,  that  Mr, 
Womersley  was  at  home,  he  asked  to  see  him. 

“Certainly,  sir,”  said  the  man,  who  had  seen 
Mr.  Pentweazle  in  the  village,  and  heard  the 
business  which  brought  him  here,  “  I  will  tell 
the  master  that  ^ou  arc  here,  and  he  will  see 
you  at  once.  Is  it  about  the  telegraph?  ” 

“  I  think  not,  sir,”  said  the  little  man  draw¬ 
ing  himself  up.  “  Mr.  Womersley  is  a  magis¬ 
trate,  I  think  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  man,  astonished. 

“  It  is  in  tbat  capacity  that  I  wish  to  see 
him,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  I  have  come  to 
lay  information  on  a  very  serious  subject.” 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

With  the  servant  preceding  him,  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  passed  through  the  ball,  and  was  shown 
into  the  library'. 

This  room,  which  had  been  Roger  Pencar- 
row'’s  sanctum,  remained  pretty  much  as  it 
had  been  in  his  time.  Large  oak  book-cases 
stretched  from  floor  to  ceiling,  filled  with  liiera- 
ture  of  all  kinds,  —  tall  copies,  rare  editions  of 
scarce  works;  classics  bound  in  vellum,  which 
had  once  been  white,  but  now  was  a  dirty  yel¬ 
low  through  age  and  use;  short,  fat,  squat 
black-letter  volumes,  containing  the  thoughts 
of  that  small  percentage  of  men  who,  in  their 
times,  conceived  that  there  was  no  degrodation 
in  placing  on  record  such  ideas  or  aspirations  as 
they  cherished,  and  who  were  bold  enough  to 
neglect  the  nobler  arts  of  hunting  and  fighting, 
for  that  purpose. 

Amongst  these,  sown  broadcast  as  it  were, 
and,  in  many  cases,  shouldering  their  betters 
out  of  tlie  front  rank,  were  sporting  works  with¬ 
out  number :  every  possible  treatise  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  gun,  and  the 
rod ;  the  lightest  of  light  literature ;  the  deepest 
heraldic  and  archoiological  lore ;  the  poems  of 
Haylcy  and  Della  Crusca;  Ruffs  “Guide  to 


the  Turf ;  ”  and  an  early  edition  of  Boccaccio, 
all  crammed  np  together  in  one  heterogeneous 
mass. 

Having  leisure  to  look  round  the  room  be¬ 
fore  the  Squire  arrived,  Mr.  Pentweazle  noticed 
that  two  shelves  were  set  apart  for  legal  worlu— 
such  bandy-books  of  common  law  as,  properly 
perused  and  understood,  would  prevent  the  un¬ 
paid  magistracy  from  committing  those  crass 
blue  lers  which  they  have  such  an  extraordinary 
habit  of  falling  into.  And  aAer  this  observa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Pentweazle  made  np  his  mind  to  take 
bis  post  in  front  af  tliose  shelves,  and  not  to  re. 
linquish  it  so  long  as  be  had  a  plausible  pretext 
for  remaining  there. 

“  Not,”  os  he  remarked  to  himself,  "  that  I 
suppose  the  Squire  could  readily  pick  out  any¬ 
thing  from  them  to  help  him  arrive  at  his  de¬ 
cision,  or  to  alter  the  decision  which  I  shall  ask 
at  his  hand.  They  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  these  law-books,  but  they  require  a  little 
study  before  you  can  understand  them  properly ; 
and  an  amateur  who  relies  upon  them  for  assist¬ 
ance  is  about  as  likely  to  pick  his  way  through 
the  maze  of  chicanery,  os  a  child  who  takes  a 
watch  to  pieces  is  likely  to  be  able  to  put  the 
works  together  again  in  proper  8e(|uence  and 
order.  From  what  I  saw  of  tne  Squire  that  day 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  grounds  with  him,  I  don’t 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  him 
sensible  of  the  important  position  which  he  holds 
in  the  county,  and  to  prove  to  him  the  enormous 
iniquity  of  the  crime  which  has  just  been  com¬ 
mitted,  while  giving  him  very  few  and  meagre 
details  of  the  occurrence. 

“  Let  me  see ;  what  was  that  name  I  got  from 
the  clerk  at  the  station  ?  Sir  Lawrence  some¬ 
thing.  I  put  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  which 
I  have  somewhere  almut  me.  0,  here  it  is  !  ” 
he  added,  drawing  a  small  scrap  of  paper  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  reading  it.  “  Sir 
Lawrence  Fitzwarren.  I  recollect  my  cue 
about  that." 

Mr.  Pentweazle  scarcely  had  time  to  push  the 
piece  of  paper  into  his  waiscoat  piocket  again 
before  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Womersley 
appeared. 

“  Good  morning,  sir !  ”  said  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  briskly ;  “  sorr^  to  have  kept  you  wait¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  fact  is,  in  a  very  few  days’  time, 
my  niece,  who  has  lived  with  me  for  several 
years,  and  whom  I  regard  as  my  daughter,  is 
going  to  be  married,  and  we  are  rather  in  con¬ 
fusion  in  consequence.  An  extraordinary 
amount  of  preparation  attending  these  kind 
of  cercnonie.s  —  all  sorts  of  things  that  no 
one  has  the  least  idea  of,  only  tho<e  ac¬ 
tually  experienced  in  them,  ana  who  have 
l>een  placed  in  the  position.  Did  it  ever 
happen  to  you  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position, 
sir  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Mr  Pentweazle ;  “  tbat  is  one 
misery  which  I  have  been  spared.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  say  tbat  I  never  had  a  daughter,  and 
1  never  had  a  niece.  Had  I  been  to  cursed,  I 
should  certainly  not  have  attempted  to  strengthen 
the  tics  of  relationship.  Fortune  has  been  so  far 
kind  to  me,  that  I  have  not  a  single  relation  in 
the  world;  which  is  lucky  forme,  as  it  saves  me 
from  their  toadying,  and  for  them,  as  tbev  will 
never  know  the  pains  of  disappointment.’’ 

“  You  are  a  cynical  man,  sir,  ”  said  the  Squire, 
tartly ;  “  but  scarcely  a  large-souled  one.  ” 

“  No,  sir,  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  I  speak  of 
the  world  as  I  find  it ;  and  as  at  the  time  when 
I  bod  any  rel^'ions,  or  acknowledged  that  I  bad 
any,  none  of  them  were  ever  good  enough  to  die 
anil  unexpectedly  leave  me  a  large  unencum¬ 
bered  estate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  drew  mo 
regularly  of  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  and  even 
descended  to  half  crowns  and  shillings,  I  repeat 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  put  my  bat  on  my  head, 
and  say  my  family  is  now  covered.  ” 

“  Your  experience,  sir,  as  you  say,  has  not 
been  a  happy  one,  ”  said  the  Squire. 

“  My  experience.  Squire,  has  been,  I  fancy, 
pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  most  men  who 
have  mixed  with  the  world ;  and  it  has  had 
further  development  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  is  the  reason  of  my  visit  to 
you  to-day." 

“  Oh,  by  the  way.  ”  said  the  Squire,  “  my 
servant,  who  recognized  you,  mentioned  that 
you  had  come  here,  not  upon  strictly  tele¬ 
graphic  business,  but  upon  some  legal  ques¬ 
tion —  to  lay  an  information,  I  think  he  said, 
against  some  one  who  has  been  breaking  the 
law.  No  damage  done  to  the  Company’s  prop¬ 
erty.  I  trust  ?  ” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Mr  Pentweazle.  “The 
fact  is,  I  am  not  here  in  connection  with  my 
employment  with  the  Company,  but  wholly 
and  solely  as  a  private  citizen.  You  are,  1 
believe,  a  justice  of  the  peace  ?  ” 

“  I  am,  ”  said  the  Squire. 

"  And  it  is  in  that  capacity  I  now  apply  to 
yon,  and  call  upon  yon  to  administer  the  law 
without  partiality.” 

“  You  might  have  saved  yourself  that  pre¬ 
amble,  sir,  ”  said  the  Squire.  "  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine  that  any  business  which  you  may  have 
come  about  can  concern  mo  sufficiently  to  in¬ 
fluence  my  judgment  in  the  smallest  degree.” 

“  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about  that.  Squire. 
It  is  fair  to  tell  you  that  the  person  against 
whom  I  am  about  to  bring  a  very  serious 
charge,  is  known  to  you,  employed  by  you, 
trusted  by  you ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
respected  by  yon  in  a  very  high  degree.  ” 

The  Squire’s  face  fell  a  little  as  ho  listen^ 
to  these  words,  and  marked  the  serious  tone  in 
which  Mr.  Pentweazle  spoke. 

Ho  paused  a  minute  in  silence  *  then  said 
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« Indeed,  sir!  And  who  may  this  person 
ba?” 

“  A  woman,  ”  said  Mr.  Pentwcaisle. 

A  woman  ! "  cclioed  the  Squire  ;  “  a  wo¬ 
man  whom  I  employ,  and  for  whom  I  have 
such  high  respect  I  You  must  either  be  labor¬ 
ing  under  some  mistake,  or  1  have  much  exag¬ 
gerated  your  meaning.” 

"I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Pcntweazle;  “I 
think  you  will  own  that  I  have  not,  when  I 
name  Sirs.  Bradstock.” 

“  Mrs.  Bradstock  I  ”  cried  the  S<iuire,  pal¬ 
pable  starting. 

“'That  bullet  went  home,”  said  Mr.  Pent- 
woaxle  to  himself.  Then  aloud  :  “  Yes,  Mrs. 
Bradstock,  the  lodge-keeper  at  your  south 
lodge." 

“  And  what  may  ^ou  have  to  say  about  Mrs. 
Bradstock  ? "  inquired  the  Squire,  when  he 
bad  a  little  recovered  his  equanimity. 

“  Let  mo  answer  that  question  by  another,” 
said  Mr.  Pentweazlc.  “  Is  not  Mrs.  Bradstock 
a  trusted  servant  of  yours ;  and  a  special 
favorite  with  your  niece.  Miss  Wynne,  the 
young  lady  of  whose  marriage  you  were  just 
now  speaking  ? " 

"  To  which  I  reply  with  another  question,  sir,” 
said  the  old  gentleman,  warmly.  “  Whether 
she  is,  or  whether  she  is  not,  what  the  devil 
business  is  that  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Simply  this,”  saiil  Mr.  Pentwcazle ;  “lam 
here  to  accuse  Mrs.  Bradstock  of  being  an  ac¬ 
complice,  —  an  accessory  after  the  fact ;  and  no 
doubt  a  most  important  accomplice  in  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  audacious  robberies  of  late 
years.” 

“  Martha  Bradstock !  ”  cried  the  Squire. 

“  Accomplice  1  audacious  robbery  1  Pooh !  it 
is  simply  impossible.” 

“  Impossible,  is  it  1  ”  said  Mr.  Pcntweazle, 

“  We  will  go  into  that  presently.  Let  us  go 
into  one  or  two  other  matters  first.  Now  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  man  with  your  knowledge  of 
the  world  would  receive  any  servant  about  to 
occupy  a  place  of  trust,  who  did  not  come  to 
you  with  an  excellent  character ;  and  if  Mrs. 
Bradstock  produced  any  such  testimonial,  it 
was  a  forgery.” 

“  She  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,”  said  the 
Squire  ;  “  I  took  her  on  her  own  merits.” 

“  Hera  1 "  said  Mr.  Pcntweazle ;  “  scarcely  to 
be  lielievcd  of  a  man  of  your  age  and  experi. 
ence ;  but  still,  she  is  a  very  pretty  woman, 
and  so  wo  will  let  that  go  by.  And  you  abso¬ 
lutely  took  her  into  your  service  without  know¬ 
ing  what  her  previous  life  had  been  1  ” 

“  I  knew  that  it  had  been  a  very  unhappy 
one,”  said  the  Squire 

“Unhappy  one  I  ”  screamed  the  little  man. 
“But  you  did  n't  know,  and  you  don’t  know, 
that  this  woman,  to  whom  you  gave  a  confiden¬ 
tial  position  in  your  establishment,  and  upon 
whom  your  niece  has  pleased  to  shower  all 
kinds  of  benefactions,  has  been  brought  out  in 
the  last  school  of  vice  and  crime,  and  is 
actually  the  widow  of  a  condemned  convict, 
who  only  escaped  transportation  for  life  by 
being  kill'd  in  an  attempt  to  murder  a  man 
who  refill  c4  to  assist  him  to  escape !  ” 

The  old  gentleman  was  about  to  speak,  but 
he  checked  himself  and  remained  silent. 

“  That  would  be  a  pretty  story  to  take  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  wouldn’t  it?”  said  Mr.  Pent- 
weazle,  grinning,  “  They  would  have  a  pretty 
laugh  at  you  in  the  magistrates’  room,  would  nt 
they  ?  I  have  heard  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief,  but  I  never  heard  of  placing  a  thiefs 
widow  in  a  confidential  position  wi  bout  any 
inquiries  as  to  where  she  came  from,  or  what 
might  be  her  object  in  seeking  such  employ¬ 
ment.” 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that 
though,  as  a  magistrate,  I  am  bound  to  listen  to 
any  complaint  which  you  may  make  against 
any  person,  having  reference  to  a  breach  of  the 
law,  I,  os  a  gentleman,  am  by  no  means  bound 
to  listen  to  you  when  yon  choose  to  come  here 
and  take  up  my  time  in  delivering  a  long 
tirade  against  my  supposed  weakness  in  taking 
a  |)erson  into  my  service  without  sutlieicnt  in¬ 
quiries  into  her  character.  On  the  contrary, 
sir,  I  have  a  iierfeet  right  to  tell  you  that  I 
consider  such  conduct  on  your  part  a  piece  of 
infernal  impertinence;  and,  in  drawing  your 
attention  to  the  door,  to  remark  that  unless 
you  immediately  go  out  of  it  of  your  own  free 
will,  I  shall  try  whether  I  have  sufficient 
strength  left  to  put  you  out,  either  of  it  or  the 
window.” 

Mr.  Pentwcazle  turned  his  head,  and  invol¬ 
untarily  glanced  over  his  shoulder  through  the 
window,  which  was  some  distance  from  the 
ground.  There  was  a  plantaiion  of  hollies 
immediately  b.  low  it,  which  were  by  no  means 
of  a  reassuring  character. 

However,  he  soon  recovered  his  equanimity, 
and  summoned  sufficient  courage  to  say  in  a 
jaunty  tone:  — 

“  I  thought  it  only  was  in  Ireland  that 
breaches  of  the  peace  were  committed  by 
justices  of  the  peace  upon  persons  that  had 
occasion  to  seek  them  to  obtain  legal  address. 
However,  hoys  will  be  boys,  and  1  am  willing 
to  make  every  allowance  fur  the  impetuosity  of 
youth  !  With  your  good  leave,  instead  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  fisticuffs,  we  will  go  back  to  our  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  will  show  you  that  all  I  have  said 
has  a  bigger  bearing  and  reference  to  the  charge 
on  which  I  am  here  to  bring  evidence.” 

Daring  the  delivery  of  his  visitor’s  speech, 
the  old  gentleman  hail  time  to  cool.  He  saw 
that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  it  frankly. 

“  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  have  allowed 


my  temper  to  get  the  better  not  only  of  my 
judgment,  but  of  my  good  manners,  which 
ought  to  have  prevented  ray  using  any  strong 
language  in  my  own  house  to  a  person  who  may 
happen  from  the  force  of  circumstances  to  be 
my  visitor.  Pray  accept  my  apology  and  pro¬ 
ceed." 

“  There  is  no  apology  necessary,  sir,”  said 
Mr.  Pcntweazle :  “  these  things  are  of  common 
occurrence,  I  believe,  among  the  unpaid  magis¬ 
tracy  —  a  force  the  existence  of  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  blots  upon  our  constitution.  A 
stipendiary  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  aycar 
keeps  his  tongue  in  order,  because  he  knows 
that  his  bread  depends  upon  his  doing  so,  and 
at  his  utmost  only  allows  himself  a  joke  out  of 
‘Joe  Miller ;  ’  while  the  J.  P.  —  However,  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  What  I  have  to 
prove  to  you  is  that  my  description  of  Mrs. 
Bradstock’s  former  belongings  was  not  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  charge  I  now  bring  against  her,  and 
I  will  do  that  at  once,  and  os  shortly  as  possi¬ 
ble.” 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Womcrslcy  ; 

“  you  have  already  detained  me  some  time.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Mr.  Pentweuzle ;  “  a  stipen¬ 
diary  has  to  be  on  the  bench  from  ten  a.  si.  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  the  charges  brought  liefore  him 
arc  investigated,  but  a  J.  P.  —  Well,  no  mat¬ 
ter." 

“  Once  for  all,  sir,  will  you  come  to  the 
point  t  ”  said  the  Squire. 

“  I  will,”  said  the  little  man.  “  Your  lodge- 
keeper,  since  she  has  been  in  your  service,  has 
recovered  and  made  away  with,  and  is'  now  in 
possession  of,  stolen  property  of  enormous 
value.” 

“  What !  Mrs.  Bradstock  ?  ”  cried  Mr.  Wo- 
mersley.  “  Bah !  impossible.” 

“  But  supposing  1  prove  it  1  ”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
wcazle. 

“  If  you  did,  I  would  not  believe  it,”  said  Mr. 
Womersley,  in  a  towering  passion. 

“  Exactly  !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentwcazle :  “  one  of 
the  unpaid  magistracy  all  over.” 

“  How  can  you  prove  it  1  ” 

“  Thus.  This  sum  of  money,  or,  more  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  this  chest  of  treasure,  for  it  was 
that,  was  stolen  by  two  men  and  hidden  by 
them  in  a  locality  which  was  known  to  no  one 
else.  One  of  these  men  was  caught  very  soon 
after  the  robbery,  and  transported  ;  the  otW  was 
Bradstock,  the  husband  of  the  woman  in  whom 
you  take  so  warm  an  interest. 

“The  first  man,  now  a  convict  in  a  penal 
settlement,  and  desirous  of  making  restitution, 
indicated  the  spot  to  a  certain  well-known 
officer  of  justice,  and  direct  search  was  accord¬ 
ingly  made.  No  treasure,  however,  could  be 
found ;  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  ground 
it  was  obvious  that  it  had  recently  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  marks  of  the  chest  in  which  the 
booty  had  been  contained  were  still  visible 
in  the  clay.  It  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  con¬ 
vict’s  story  was  true  —  that  the  treasure  had 
been  bidden  there,  but  had  been  subsequently 
removed.” 

“  By  whom  1  ”  cried  Mr.  Womersley. 

“  E.xactlv,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  By 
whom  ?  hat ’s  just  what  we  are  going  to  find 
out.  I  say  by  Martha  Bradstock,  or  if  not  by 
her,  at  her  instigation,  as  she  was  the  only 
(lerson  who  could  possibly  have  known  of  its 
whereabouts.  That  secret  was  in  the  keeping 
of  two  people,  one  of  them  Bradstock,  who, 
finding  nimself  arrested,  aud  knowing  it  was 
impossiMe  to  avail  himself  of  his  knowledge, 
most  likely  confided  it  to  his  wife,  that  she 
might  possess  herself  of  the  money,  a  portion  of 
which  he  most  probably  conceived  should  be 
spent  in  aiding  him  to  effect  his  escape.” 

“  There  docs  seem  a  semblance  of  probability 
in  that  story,”  said  Mr.  Womersley,  reflec¬ 
tively. 

“  Semblance  of  probability !  ”  echoed  Mr. 
Pentweazlc.  '*  There  is  a  good  deal  more  than 
a  semblance,  as  we  shall  find  out.” 

“  Are  you  sure  that  the  proceedings  which 
led  to  the  search  have  been  correctly  described 
by  you?  ”  ask'd  the  Squire. 

’  “’Certainly,”  said  the  little  man. 

“Where  did  you  hear  that?”  asked  the 
Squire. 

“  From  —  from  a  per  on  who  was  present  at 
the  investigation,”  said  the  little  man ;  “  and 
this  hole  was  found.” 

“  By  the  way,  where  was  the  hole  ?  ”  asked 
the  S(|uire. 

“On  your  property.  Squire  Womersley,  in 
a  field  adjoining  the  railway  lino,  between 
Gwynruthin  and  Truro  Station,  close  behind 
one  of  the  telegraph  poles.” 

“  Bless  my  soul !  ”  said  Mr.  Womersley  ; 
“  that  makes  it  very  awkward  indeed.” 

“  I  know  something  more  awkwani  than  that 
for  your  friend  Mrs.  Bradstock,”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle,  “which  I  shall  not  say  much  about  just 
now,  beyond  this  —  that  I  may  mention  that 
the  hole  was  not  entirely  empty,  but  that  some¬ 
thing  was  found  in  it  which  points  in  my  mind 
conclusively  to  her.” 

“  Bless  my  soul !  ”  said  the  Squire ;  “  but 
suppose  she  did  get  this  property,  what  do  you 
imagine  she  did  with  it  ?  ” 

“  That 's  exactly  what  the  best  lawyers  on  the 
Western  Circuit  will  have  to  find  out,”  said 
Mr.  Pentweazlc.  “  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to 
grant  mo  a  warrant  for  her  arrest;  and  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  or  whenever  your  magis¬ 
trates’  meeting  is  held,  you  ean  hear  such 
evidence  as  I  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to 
produce,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  decide 
you  in  committing  her.” 

“  It  is  monstrous  unpleasant,”  said  the  old 


gentleman,  “  but  1  really  think  you  have  made 
out  such  a  case  that  I  should  be  scarcely  justi¬ 
fied  in  refusing  to  issue  my  warrant  for  her 
arrest.” 

“  No,”  said  the  little  man,  quietly ;  “  I 
scarcely  think  you  would.  The  present  Home 
Secretary  is  rather  an  awkward  customer, 
and  if  one  could  prove  to  him  that  anything 
like  partiality  or  influence  was  exercised  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  it  would  come  hard  with 
the  otfending  J.  P.” 

“  1  don’t  require  any  threats,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Womersley,  angrily.  “  I  know  my  du^,  and 
shall  do  it.  It  will  be  a  great  blow  to  Ellen.” 

Though  he  muttered  to  himself,  Mr.  Pent- 
weazle’s  quick  ears  caught  the  observation. 

“  I  domt  think  you  need  fret  yourself  about 
Miss  Wynne.  The  young  lady  will  naturally 
be  annoyed  at  the  thought  that  her  interest 
and  benevolence  have  been  bestowed  upon  an 
unworthy  recipient,  but  the  change  in  her 
condition,  which  is  so  shortly  to  take  place, 
will  probably  have  the  effect  of  driving  all 
other  thoughts  out  of  her  head.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Womersley,  who  is  your  constable,  and 
where  does  he  reside  ?  ” 

“  His  name  is  Parker,”  said  Mr.  Womersley, 
“and  he  lives  just  down  in  the  village.” 

“  Parker  I  ”  repeated  the  little  man  ;  “  I 
think  I  met  him.  He  is  a  man  who  is  rather 
affected  towards  the  prisoner,  as  we  may  as  well 
call  her.  I  ’ll  just  jot  that  down,  and  give  him 
a  caution  about  keeping  her  in  safe  custody. 
Parker!”  he  repeated,  entering  his  name  in  his 
pocket-book.  “  Thank  you  ;  much  obliged. 

I  suppose  1  may  look  upon  this  business  as 
done,  Mr.  Womersley  ?  1  have  your  word  that 
the  warrant  shall  bo  issued  at  once  ?  ” 

“  It  shall  be  made  out  without  delay,  sir,” 
said  the  old  gentleman,  drily.  “I  suppose  I 
need  scarcely  inform  you  of  the  danger  of  giving 
false  evidence,  or  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
which  attach  to  such  a  proceeding  ?  ” 

“  Thank  you,  no,”  said  the  little  man.  “Fre¬ 
quent  personal  attendance  at  the  London  po¬ 
lice  courts  has  rendered  me  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  subject.  The  warrant  will  be  made 
out  at  once,  you  say.  Thank  you  once  more. 

1  will  just  step  down  to  Parker,  and  tell  him  to 
execute  it  this  afternoon  ;  and  now  I  wish  you 
good  morning.” 

Mr.  Pentweazle  took  his  leave  with  much 
effusion ;  and  the  fact  that  tlie  Squire  only  re¬ 
turned  his  cordial  bow  with  a  very  short  uod, 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  effect  upon 
him. 

The  Squire  wa*  very  much  upset  by  what 
had  happened. 

He  liked  Mrs.  Bradstock  —  liked  her  pretty 
face  and  pleasant  manners,  and  had  a  high 
opinion  of  her  integrity.  He  pitied  her,  too, 
and  the  hard  life  which  she  had  previously  un¬ 
dergone,  and  was  glad  to  notice  the  gratitude 
which  she  always  expressed  for  Ellen’s  kindness 
to  her.  He  was  excc'  sively  annoyed  at  what 
he  had  just  heard,  more  especially  as  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  but  acknow'edge  that  there 
was  some  apparent  foundation  for  the  charges 
brought  against  the  woman. 

While  he  was  standing,  shaking  his  head  in 
melancholy  deliberation,  the  door  opened,  and 
in  ran  Ellen. 

“  Come,  uncle,”  she  said,  gayly ;  “  the  weath¬ 
er  is  lovely,  and  as  we  are  going  to  be 
shortly  separated,  though  only  for  a  little  time, 
I  am  determined  we  shall  enjoy  our  few  remain¬ 
ing  hours  together;  so  put  on  your  hat  and 
come  out  for  a  walk,  and  I  will  talk  to  you  up¬ 
on  the  subject  which  we  have  never  discussed 
before  —  the  innumerable  good  qualities  of 
Frank.” 

Bus  the  old  gentleman  did  not  smile  as  she 
expected.  He  shook  his  head  again,  and  said, 
“  I  am  not  in  spirits  now,  dear,  even  for  your 
fun  and  raillery.  I  have  some  bad  news  to  tell.” 

“  Bad  news  I  ”  cried  the  girl,  excitedly ;  “  not 
about - ” 

“  No,  not  about  Frank  ;  I  ought  to  have  re¬ 
lieved  your  mind  at  once,  but  about  your  pro- 
Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

“  Mrs  Bradstock  !  What  I  as  the  done  ?  ” 

“  Well,  if  what  has  been  ju^t  told  to  me  is 
correct,  the  has  b<<en  an  accomplice  in  a  most 
audacious  robbery,” 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

An  incident  which  lately  occurred  in  West¬ 
ern  Texas,  is  related  by  the  El  Paso  Herald. 
It  seems  that  a  young  man  named  Chandos,  a 
native  of  Rochester,  in  England,  had  made  love 
to  a  beautiful  balf-hreed  girl,  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  girl  was  Apache  and  naif  French. 
In  addition  to  her  great  beauty  she  was  intelli¬ 
gent,  vivacious,  and  described  as  being  “  active 
and  alert  as  an  antelope.”  She  was  gentle  and 
affectionate,  and  no  one  suspected  her  of  possess¬ 
ing  the  terrible  passions  which  jealousy  subse¬ 
quently  raised  in  Wr  bosom.  The  English  lover 
unfortunatelv  became  acquainted  with  a  white 
girl  named  Wilson,  who  was  on  a  visit  from  a 
Southern  State  to  her  friends  in  Western  Texas. 
Miss  Wilson  was  btautiful  and  accomplished, 
and  her  civilized  graces  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  the  barbarous  attractions  of  the 
Apache  girl.  The  result  was  that  Chandos  de¬ 
serted  the  half-breed  and  became  engaged  to  her 
rival.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed  and  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  the  marriage.  In  tne  mean 
time,  the  half-breed  decided  on  a  terrible  ven¬ 
geance,  and  “the  hitherto  undeveloped  instincts 
of  her  Apache  blood  were  aroused  to  all  their 
savage  fury  in  the  breast  of  the  untutored  belle 


of  the  forest.”  In  plain  English,  the  young 
lady  in  question  determined  to  make  sh:>rt  work 
of  Mr.  Chandos.  With  this  view,  arming  her¬ 
self  with  a  revolver,  she  went  to  the  bouse  of  her 
lover,  crept  softly  to  his  room,  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart  os  be  sat  writing  a  note  to  bis 
betrothed.  She  was  arrested  a  few  hours  after, 
and  confined  for  the  night  in  an  old  log-cabin  iu 
default  of  a  prison  ;  but  her  friends  rescued  her, 
and  “  she  fled  to  the  wilderness,  there  to  take  up 
her  abode  with  her  mother’s  wild  kindred.”^  It  is 
impossible  to  read  this  tale  without  a  feeling  of 
deep  commiseration,  not  only  for  the  beautiful 
halt-breed,  hut  also  for  “  her  mother's  wild  kin¬ 
dred,”  on  whose  hospitality  the  impulsive  ^rl 
has  thus  suddenly  thrown  herself,  probably  with¬ 
out  luggage,  and  in  a  highly  irritable  condition. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

The  New  Orleans  authorities  threaten  to  in¬ 
dict  Mr.  McGinniss,  the  new-made  son-in-law 
of  William  M.  Tweed,  on  account  of  an  cxplosiou 
in  his  oil  works  in  that  city,  through  culpable 
mismanagement.  Thev  will  take  legal  actiou 
against  him  as  soon  as  he  rctnms  from  Europe. 

—  Joaquin  Miller,  the  new  poet,  is  visiting, 
it  is  said,  a  brother  in  Pennsylvania,  where  ho 
is  revising  the  proof-sheets  of  a  volume  of  poems 
shortly  to  appear.  While  in  London,  Miller  was 
invited  to  a  great  dinner,  at  Robert  Browning’s, 
and  electrified  and  delighted  the  company  by 
reciting  the  “  Heathen  Chiuee.” 

—  Mr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  a  well-to-<1o  citizen 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  unaccountably  disappeared 
more  than  twelve  months  since,  and  very  recent¬ 
ly,  as  it  has  been  discovered,  died  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  buriuil  in  a 
pauper’s  grave.  Ho  left  an  estate  worth 
$150,000. 

—  M.  Violette,  the  mventor  of  a  new  nicdiod 
of  painting,  employs  a  so  called  pulvcrizator  (a 
spray-producing  instrument)  for  applying  liquid 
pigments  and  dyes  to  the  surface  of  textile  fabrics, 
paper,  &c.  The  colored  liquid  is  projected  in  an 
impalpable  spray,  and  made  to  fall,  to  any  de¬ 
gree  on  the  objects  to  be  painted  or  dyed. 

—  M.  Amcdce  Achard  says  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  went  out  of  Sedan  in  plain  clothes, 
smoking  a  cigarette,  to  which  M.  Paul  de  Cassag- 
nac  replies  that  he  went  out  in  uniform,  shedding 
tears.  The  contradiction  seems  flat  enough ; 
but  it  is  of  course  quite  possible  to  smoke  a 
cigarette  and  shed  tears  at  the  same  time. 

—  The  young  Duke  Alexis  is  said  to  bear  a 
I  striking  resemblance  to  his  imperial  father, 
whose  favorite  son  he  is.  He  speaks  six 
languages  fluently,  smokes  excessively,  is  a  con- 
nossicur  on  meerschaums  and  rham|iaigne,  can 
swear  in  twelve  tongues  besides  his  native 
Russian,  and  play  billiards  like  a  jirufcssional. 

—  John  Smith  is  as  ubiquitous  and  many- 
lived  us  ever,  lu  looking  over  onr  exchanges, 
we  discover  that  John  recently  drowned  him¬ 
self  in  New  Orleans ;  died  in  a  fit  in  St.  Paul ; 
was  hanged  for  stealing  in  Little  Rock ;  was 
scalded  to  death  in  Cincinnati ;  broke  his  ncckbv 
a  fall  in  Boston,  and  was  run  over  by  a  rail¬ 
way  in  Charleston.  Poor  John,  he  is  ever  un¬ 
dergoing  martyrdom  for  the  sins  of  the  Smith 
family. 

—  A  rumor  having  found  its  wav  into  some 
Scotch  papers  that  Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant  had 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  community  of 
Brockton,  that  gentleman,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  contradicts  the  statement,  and  adds  :  “  It 
is  only  as  I  am  in  harmony  with  the  life 
there,  and  working  for  the  same  ends  as 
tho-e  who  are  there,  and  in  conjunction 
with  them,  that  I  should  feel  any  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  might  almost  say  any  possibility,  in 
life.” 

—  When  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  arrived  at 
Lisbon,  the  King  of  Portugal  sent  his  Chamber¬ 
lain  to  say  that  the  royal  palace  of  Ne<'es.'idadua 
had  been  spei'ially  prepared  for  his  reception. 
But  the  Emperor  declined  the  offer,  observing 
that  he  was  in  mourning,  that  he  had  come  to 
Europe  on  a  tour  of  study  and  observation,  and 
that  he  should  feel  that  he  was  less  in  the  way  of 
his  royal  relations  if  he  stayed,  like  any  private 
gentleman  at  one  of  the  hotels.  We  always 
travel  that  way. 

—  In  the  summer  of  1S45,  when  Bismarck, 
being  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  was  on  duty 
as  a  cavalry  officer,  he  was  standing  with  other 
officers  on  a  bridge  near  a  lake,  when  his  groom, 
Hilderbrand,  the  son  of  the  forester  on  his  estate, 
rode  a  horse  for  a  hath  in  the  lake  close  by  the 
bridge.  Suddenly  the  horse  lost  bis  footing, 
and  Hilderbrand  disappeared  in  the  water.  Bis¬ 
marck,  threw  off  his  sword  in  an  instant,  tore  off 
his  uniform,  and  dashed  headlong  into  the  lake 
to  save  his  servant.  He  seized  him,  but  the 
drowning  man  clnng  to  him  so  fast  that  he  had 
to  dive  before  he  could  free  himself.  Bubbles 
rose  over  the  spot,  and  master  and  servant  were 
given  up  by  the  spectators  as  lost ;  but  the  pow¬ 
erful  swimmer  had  succeeded  in  releasing  himself^ 
and  he  arose  to  the  surface,  bearing  up  with  him 
and  bringing  to  land  his  inanimate  burden.  The 
rescued  man.  however,  shortly  reeovered,  end  for 
the  brave  action  Bismarck,  obtained  a  simple  me¬ 
dallion, —  the  well-known  Prussian  safety  medal. 
—  which  may  occasionally  be  seen  beside  the, 
many  stars  on  his  breast.  He  is  proud  of  this 
mark  of  honor,  and  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion 
a  noble  diplomatist  asked  him  the  meaning  of 
this  little  modest  decoration.  “  I  am,”  he  replied, 
“  in  tlu)  habit  sometimes  of  saving  a  man's  lift.  ” 
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THE  HOME  OF  WALTER  SCOTT. 

During  tbe  past  few  weeks  the  name  of 
Walter  Scott  has  probably  been  sjwken 
more  frequently  than  that  of  any  man,  liv¬ 
ing  or  dead.  Everything  connected  witli 
his  noble  and  pure  life  has  been  recalled, — 
the  kindly  wise  words  he  spoke,  the  gener¬ 
ous  deeds  he  did,  the  places  made  famous 
by  association  with  his  name.  Chief  among 
these  is  Abbotsford,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  illustration  on  this  and  the  opposite  page. 
The  home  of  the  great  Scottish  author  is  so 
admirably  described  by  Mr.  Shelton  ^lac- 
kenzie,  in  his  popular  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  just  published  by  Messrs.  James  R. 
OsgoM  &  Co.,  that  the  reader  who  has  not 
yet  made  himself  fandliar  with  the  book  will 
thank  us  for  the  following  extracts  •  — 

“  The  question  may  be  asked,  ‘  By  what 
enchantment  did  Walter  Scott,  born  to  no 
inheritance,  and  who  all  but  fhiled  in  the 
profession  to  which  he  belonged,  —  for  his 
official  appointments  came  to  him  entirely 
through  the  favor  and  patronage  of  power¬ 
ful  friends,  —  purchase  the  land  and  build 
the  mansion  of  Abbotsford?’  His  joint 
expenditure  in  Edinburgh  and  Abbotsford 
cannot  have  been  less  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  From  his  two  public  offices, 
and  the  interest  upon  property  inherited  by 
himself  and  wife  (she  had  over  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  on  tbe  death  of 
her  brother  in  India),  he  had 
a  large  certain  income,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  authorship. 

“  Mr.  William  Howitt,  an 
author  who  once  was  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  calculated  pretty 
closely  the  aggregate  amount 
realized  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
by  his  writings :  — 

“  ‘  He  made  about  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  by  bis  po¬ 
etry;  but  by  his  prose  he 
made  by  a  single  work  liis 
five  thousand  pounds,  his  ten 
thousand  pounds,  his  twelve 
thousand  pounds.  His  facil¬ 
ity  was  equal  to  his  success. 

It  was  no  long  and  laborious 
task  to  complete  one  of  these 
truly  golden  volumes:  they 
were  thrown  off  as  fast  as 
he  could  write ;  and,  in  three 
months,  a  novel  worth  eight 
or  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
the  market  was  finished.’ 

The  calculation  by  author 
and  publishers  was,  that 
Scott  cleared  four  hundred 
pounds  by  each,  thousand 
copies.  Therefore,  as  there 
were  fifty-one  thousand  cop¬ 
ies  of  ‘  Waverley  ’  sold  when 
Lockhart  published  the  ‘  Life  ’ 
in  1836,  this  work  alone 
produced  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  author ;  ‘  Rob 
Roy  ’  and  ‘  Guy  Mannering  ’  j 
being  still  more  profitable. 

Sixty-five  thousand  pounds 


by  these  three  works  alone !  Then  there  were 
the  ‘  Napoleon  ’ ;  twelve  volumes  of  ‘  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather,’  very  popular, —  this  epitome 
of  Scottish  history  being  a  text-book  in  the  j 
Scottish  schools ;  fifteen  hundred  pounds  fur 
a  history  of  Scotland  for  Lardner’s  ‘  Cabinet  ! 
Cyclopaedia  ’ ;  editions  of  Dryden  and  Swift ; 

‘  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  ’  for  ‘  The  j 
Family  Librarv-’;  ‘Paul’s  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk  ’ ;  three  hundred  pounds  for  three 
essays  for  ‘  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ’ ; 
five  hundred  pounds  for  a  semi-German 
drama  written  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career ;  one  thousand  pounds  for  a  dramatic 
sketch  written  in  two  mornings ;  thirty-five 
articles  for  the  ‘  Edinburgh,’  ‘  Quarterly,’ 
and  ‘  Foreign  Quarterly  ’  Reviews,  —  paid 
fifty  pounds  for  each,  at  the  lowest  estimate. 
The  amount  actually  received  by  Scott  him¬ 
self  cannot  have  been  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

“  If  this  money  had  been  invested  in  the 
Funds  at  three  per  cent,  it  would  have 
yielded  a  clear  income  of  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  per  annum.  AVhen  1  was  at 
Abbotsford,  in  1840,  the  rental  of  the  estate 
was  not  seven  hundred  pounds,  —  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  money  expended.  Since 
then,  the  growth  of  the  trees,  allowing  sales 
of  timber  and  bark,  may  have  increased  the 
income  to  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Land 
and  building  were  not  profitable  to  Scott ; 


but  he  had  his  hobby,  like  most  men,  and  it 
was  costly. 

“  The  greatest  practical  romance  of  Scott’s 
life  was  the  improvement  of  the  almost 
sterile  soil,  and  the  construction  of  the 
quaint,  picturestjue  edifice,  as  much  castle 
as  mansion,  of  Abbotsford.  The  most  fas¬ 
cinating  scheme  among  all  the  wild  dreams 
of  his  fancy,  it  has  been  said,  was  to  pur¬ 
chase  lands ;  to  raise  himself  a  fairy  castle ; 
to  become,  not  the  minstrel  of  a  lord,  as 
were  many  of  those  of  old,  but  a  minstrel- 
lord  himself.  The  practical  romance  grew. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  then  began  to 
rise  the  fairy  castle.  Quaint  and  beautiful 
as  one  of  his  descriptions  it  arose :  lands 
were  added  to  lands,  over  hill  and  dale 
spread  the  dark  embossment  of  future  woods, 
and  Abbotsford  began  to  be  spoken  of  far 
and  wide.  The  poet  had  chosen  his  seat  in 
the  midst  of  the  very  land  of  ancient  poetry 
itself.  Every  man  of  any  note  called  him 
friend.  'The  most  splendid  equipages  crowd-  I 
ed  the  way  towards  his  house ;  the  feast  was 
spread  continually,  as  if  it  were  the  feast 
of  a  king;  while  on  the  balcony,  ranging 
along  the  whole  front,  stalked  to  and  fro,  in 
his  tartans,  the  wild  piper.  Arms  and  armor 
were  ranied  along  the  walls  and  galleries 
of  bis  hall.  There  were  portraits  of  the 
most  noted  persons  who  had  figurt'd  in  his 
lays  and  stories,  —  as  of  Claverhouse,  Mon¬ 


mouth,  the  Pietender,  the  severed  head  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots ;  with  those  of  brother- 
poets,  —  Dryden,  Thomson,  Prior,  and  (iay. 
There  were  the  escutcheons  of  all  the  great 
clan-chietlains  blazoned  round  the  ceiling 
of  his  hall,  and  swords,  daggers,  pistols,  and 
instruments  of  torture,  from  the  times  and 
scenes  he  had  celebrated. 

‘•The  mansion,  as  regards  its  architec¬ 
ture,  is  a  mixture  of  the  castellated.  Gothic, 
and  domestic.  It  occujdes  considerable 
ground,  but  is  deficient  in  massiveness  and 
loftiness.  If  you  expect  a  great  castle,  you 
will  be  disappointed.  It  resembles  more 
than  anything  else  an  old  French  chateau, 
with  ts  miniature  to%vers  and  small  win¬ 
dows  grafted  upon  an  FJizabethan  mantion. 
On  a  castellated  gateway  is  hung  an  iron 
collar  (Scottied,  ‘  the  jougs  ’),  used  Ibr  hold¬ 
ing  culprits  by  the  neck,  brought  from 
Thrieve  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Douglases,  in  Galloway.  Within  is  the 
house,  with  portico,  bay  windows  of  painted 
glass,  battlemented  gables,  and  turrets. 
Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  carved  work  on  the 
corbels  and  escutcheons;  and  through  a 
light  screen  of  freestone,  finely  carved  and 
arched,  the  garden  and  greenhouse  may  be 
seen.  On  all  sides,  except  towards  the 
river,  the  house  connects  itself  with  the 
garden,  —  according  to  an  old  picturesque 
fashion.  The  house*,  built  of  the  dark  whin- 
stone  of  the  district,  with 
sandstone  door-ways,  win¬ 
dows,  and  cornices,  has  not 
a  verv  new  appearance.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  portico 
is  a  carved  image  of  Scott’s 
favorite  dog  Maida ;  on  the 
other,  a  Gothic  fountain  from 
the  old  Cross  of  Edinburgh. 
A  square  tower  is  ascended 
by  steps  from  the  outside ;  at 
the  other  end  is  a  round 
tower  covered  with  ivy,  on 
which  the  flagstaff  stands. 
The  house  is  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long  in  Iront, 
and  its  walls  abound  in  her¬ 
aldic  and  other  carvings. 
The  porch  is  copied  trora  the 
old  ruined  palace  of  Linlith- 
|;ow.  1  should  say  that  then* 

IS  an  outside  gallery,  through 
which  .Tohn  of  Skye,  the 
piper,  used  to  strut,  playing 
Scotch  airs,  during  dinner. 

“  The  porch,  upon  which 
gigantic  stag’s  horns  are  fast¬ 
ened,  opens  into  a  fine  hall, 
forty  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  wide  and  high,  which  is 
lined  with  dark  oak  wainscot, 
richly  carved,  which,  as  Scott 
said,  was  ‘a  haul  from  the 
old  Abbey  of  Dumferline,’ 
presented  to  him  by  the  mag¬ 
istrates  and  the  elders  of  the 
parish.  The  ceiling  is  a  se¬ 
ries  of  arches,  also  of  can  ed 
oak,  with  an  armorial  shield, 
emblazoned  in  colors  and 
metals,  ujion  the  centre  of 
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eftch  beam.  There  are  sixteen  of  these 
shields,  displaying  the  arms  of  Scott’s 
family,  —  tnree  or  four  of  which  are 
blank,  the  poet  not  being  able  to  trace 
the  maternal  as  high  as  the  paternal  line. 
Around  the  cornice  are  two  rows  of  ee- 
cutcheons,  bearing  the  arms  of  thirty  to 
forty  of  the  old  chieftains  of  the  Border.  A 
running  inacription  all  round,  in  black 
letters  reads  thus :  *  These  be  the  Coat 
Arms  of  the  Giannis  and  Chief  Men  of 
name  wha  keepit  the  marchys  of  Scotland 
in  the  auld  time  for  the  Kvnge.  Trewe 
were  they  in  their  tyme,  and  in  their  de¬ 
fence  God  them  defendit.*  There  are  from 
thirty  to  forty  shields  thus  distinguished, 
every  name  having  figured  in  ‘  The  Border 
Minstrelsy.’  Over  and  round  a  doorway 
are  the  shields  of  Scott’s  particular  personal 
triends.  The  room  is  crowded  with  curi¬ 
osities, — ancient  armor,  cuirasses  and  eagles 
from  Waterloo,  helmets  and  spurs,  swords 
with  a  history  to  each,  Indian  chain  mail, 
and  massive  chairs  from  Scone  Palace. 

“  The  other  show-apartments  are  the 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  breakfast-room, 
arnaory,  library,  and  study.  Raeburn’s  por¬ 
trait  (k  Scott  (sitting  by  a  mined  wall  with 
two  dogs)  is  in  the  drawing-room,  —  dark, 
as  all  that  artist’s  pictures  are,  but  a  good 
likeness,  though  the  original  was  a  fair  man, 
with  sandy  hair.  Lady  Scott’s  portrait  is 
also  there.  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  stmck  with 
it,  and  says  it  shows  ‘  a  brunette,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes,  very  pretty,  warm,  vivacious, 
and  un-English  in  her  aspect.’ 

“  The  dining-room,  when  fully  lighted,  pre¬ 
sented  a  magnificent  appearance.  From  the 
ceiling  hung  a  large  and  handsome  chande¬ 
lier,  which  had  formerly  adorned  some  state¬ 
ly  palace.  The  rule,  when  dinner  was 
served  in  this  apartment,  — which  rarely  oc¬ 
curred  unless  more  than  six  or  eight  partook 
of  it,  —  was,  in  spring  and  autumn,  to  light 
this  lustre  beforehand,  though  invisibly. 
On  the  approach  of  darkness,  instead  of  the 
usual  interruption  and  parade  of  having 
wax-candles  brought  in,  a  single  touch 
outside  would  produce  a  full  and  sudden 
blaze  of  light  from  the  oil-gai  made  on  the 
premises,  which  could  be  moderated  to  any 
degree,  and  made  the  scene  brilliant  beyond 
description.  The  ordinary  family  dinner 
was  usually  served  in  the  breakfast-parlor 
with  less  state  and  more  snugness.  In 
social  intercourse,  Scott  did  not  much  fancy 
the  *  halls  where  comfort  dies  in  vastness.’ 
Except  on  state  occasions.  Sir  Walter  imi¬ 
tated  the  example  of  Napoleon,  and  did 
not  sit  long  at  table.  The  custom  was  to 
adjourn  to  the  library,  where  conversation 
alternated  by  Scotch  son^s  from  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  made  the  time  rapidly  pass  on.  There 
was  always  supper  about  ten ;  soon  after 
which  tbe  party  broke  up  for  the  night. 

“  Tbe  armory  is  a  narrow,  low-arched 
room,  lighted  by  a  blazoned  window,  and 
crowdea  with  cariosities  like  a  museum. 
Chief  among  these  are  Roman  spears  dis¬ 
covered  in  tbe  neighborhood;  matchlocks 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  Queen  Maiy’s 
ofi*ering-box,  —  a  small  iron  coffer,  found  in 
Holyn^  House ;  tbe  rifle  of  Hofer,  the 
Tyrolean  patriot,  presented  by  his  widow  to 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  given  by  him  to 
Scott ;  the  old  women  lock  of  the  Tolbooth 
of  Selkirk ;  the  purse  of  Rob  Roy  (with 
pistol  inserted  in  the  lock,  as  described  in 
the  novel),  and  his  gun,  with  the  initials  R. 
M.  C.  (Robert  Macgregor  Campbell)  en¬ 
graved  round  the  touch-hole ;  the  sword  of 
(Jharies  I.,  presented  by  him  to  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose :  and  tbe  pistols  of  Napoleon, 
found  in  bis  carriage  after  tbe  battle  of 
Waterloo.  There  also  are  some  swords  of 
German  executioners ;  the  iron  crown  of  the 
mart;|rr  Wishart ;  tbe  pistols  of  Claverhouse, 
all  of  steel,  and  inlaid  with  silver ;  thumb- 
kins  and  the  *  boots  ’  with  which  tbe  Cove¬ 
nanters  were  tortured,  as  described  in  ‘  Old 
Mortality  ’ ;  and  the  two  great  keys  of  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  found  after  the 
burning  of  the  doors  by  the  mob  who  seized 
and  hung  Captain  Porteus,  the  incident 
upon  which  much  of  tbe  interest  of  *  The 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian’  turns.  There  was 
a  modem  Scottish  claymore,  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  silver  sheath,  presented  to  Sir  Walter, 
either  bv  the  city  of  Edinburgh  or  the 
Highland  Chieftains,  for  bis  successful  exer¬ 
tions  during  the  royal  visit  in  1822.  Mrs. 
Hemans  was  struck  with  the  numbei',  varie¬ 
ty,  and  personal  as  well  as  historical  interest 
of  the  swords  in  this  armory,  which  Sir 
Walter  took  pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  her. 
‘  O,  the  bright  swords  I  ’  she  said  in  one  of 
her  letters.  ‘  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you 
how  I  sat  like  Minna  in  “  The  Pirate  ” 
(though  she  stood  or  moved,  I  believe,  the 
very  “queen  of  swords”).  I  have  the 
strongest  love  for  the  fiash  of  glittering 
steel :  and  Sir  Walter  brought  out  I  know 


not  how  many  gallant  blades  to  show  me, 
—  one  which  hi^  fought  at  Killiecrankie ; 
and  one  which  had  belonged  to  the  young 
Prince  Henry,  James  I.’s  sou,  and  which 
looked  of  as  noble  a  race  and  temper  as 
that  with  which  Coeur  de  Lion  severed  the 
block  of  steel  in  Saladin’s  tent.’ 

“  The  Library,  lighted  by  windows  look¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  Tweed,  contains  over 
fifty  thousand  volumes,  —  many  upon  Scot¬ 
tish  history,  magic,  and  antiquities.  Over 
the  fireplace  is  Sir  William  Allan’s  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  poet’s  eldest  son. 
Tbe  copy  of  the  Stratford  monumental  bust 
of  Shatespeare  presented  by  Mr.  Bullock, 
also  Chantrey’s  marble  bust  of  Sir  Walter, 
and  one  of  vVordsworth,  are  there.  The 
silver  urn  presented  by  Lord  Byron  stands 
on  a  porphyry  table.  There  are  a  set  of 
beautiful  ebonv  chairs,  which,  with  a  coi^ 
responding  cabinet  in  tbe  drawing-room, 
were  presented  by  George  IV.  Two  box¬ 
wood  chairs,  exquisitely  carved,  brought 
from  Italy,  and  once  belonging  to  some  an¬ 
cient  cardinal,  were  gifts  ftt)m  Constable. 

“  Sir  Walter’s  study,  or  writing-room, 
contains  books  of  reference ;  and,  by  a 
staircase  in  one  of  the  towers,  there  was 
access  to  his  bedroom.  In  a  closet  attached 
to  this  study  are  arranged  his  uniforms  as 
yeomanry-officer  and  member  of  the  Celtic 
Society,  and  the  last  suit  he  ever  wore,  — 
a  bottle-green  coat,  plaid  waistcoat  of  small 
pattern,  gray  plaid  trousers,  and  white  hat. 

‘  Near  these,’  Mr.  Howitt  adds,  ‘  han^s  his 
walking-stick  and  his  boots  and  walking- 
shoes.’  In  the  winter,  he  usually  wore  a 
shepherd’s  large  woollen  bonnet,  with  a  boss 
or  cut-down  tassel  in  the  centre  of  the 
crown.  There  is  also  on  the  chimney-piece 
a  German  light-machine,  which  did  not 
often  work  well,  and  was  placed  on  the  re¬ 
tired  list;  the  old-fashioned  steel  and  flint 
(this  was  before  friction-matches  were  in¬ 
vented)  being  employed  to  strike  a  light  on 
each  morning  when  he  wished  to  light  his 
own  fire. 

“  In  the  study,  which  really  was  the  au¬ 
thor’s  workshop,  there  is  only  a  simple  table, 
upon  which  still  remains  the  massive  silver 
inkstand  alwavs  used  by  Scott,  and  con¬ 
stantly  kept  clear  of  ink-stains,  almost  as 
bright  as  if  it  were  a  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Sir  Walter  was  neat,  even  methodi¬ 
cal,  in  his  habits,  and  eschewed  all  literary 
litter.  He  kept  his  papers  in  most  exact 
and  regular  order,  each  document  duly  in¬ 
scribed  with  its  date  and  the  name  of  its 
writer  or  subject,  and  professionally  tied 
with  red  tape.  He  was  careful,  even  par¬ 
ticular,  with  his  books, — the  majority, 
which  he  considered  worth  the  honor  and 
cost,  being  handsomely  bound  and  lettered ; 
and,  almost  every  summer,  be  bad  a  handy 
bookbinder  at  Abbotsford,  who  made  nec¬ 
essary  repairs,  re-touching  the  gilding,  and 
re-pasting  the  loosening  title-labels.  When 
he  lent  a  book  out  of  tbe  house,  —  which 
was  seldom,  —  be  took  a  piece  of  wood  tbe 
size  of  the  volume,  quarto,  octavo,  duodeci¬ 
mo,  as  the  case  might  be ;  pasted  on  one 
of  the  edges  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  were 
written  the  title  of  the  work,  borrower’s 
name,  and  place  of  abode,  date  of  lending, 
and  day  on  which  it  ought  to  be  returned ; 
and  put  this  upon  the  shelf  in  the  place 
whence  the  book  had  been  removed ;  and 
there  it  stood  a  record  and  a  reminder,  until 
tbe  volume  was  returned. 

“  This  was  a  great  check  upon  borrow¬ 
ing,  and  may  be  advantageously  applied  in 
any  latitude.  There  are  only  two  chairs  in 
Sir  Walter’s  study,  one  of  which  has  a  sort 
of  historical  reputation.  It  was  a  present 
from  Mr.  Train,  already  mentioned,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
Scott  in  many  ways.  Robroyston,  in  the 
county  of  Sterling,  was  the  house  in  which 
Sir  William  Wallace  was  betrayed  to  the 
English  by  Monteith  of  Ruskie.  The  walls 
alone  remained,  in  which  some  butts  of  the 
rafters  were  visible  when  Mr.  Train  visited 
tbe  place.  As  the  ruin  was  about  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  Mr.  Train  purchased  these  remnants, 
and  had  a  chair  of  antique  fashion,  after  tbe 
model  of  one  in  Hamilton  Palace,  made  out 
of  the  sound  parts  of  the  wood,  which, 
being  as  bard  as  bone,  was  covered  with 
emblematic  carvings ;  and  a  brass  plate  is 
inserted,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription, 
with  the  donor's  and  receiver’s  names.  How 
highly  Scott  valued  it  may  be  judged  from 
bis  having  placed  it  in  bis  own  private 
room.  This  is  connected,  of  course,  with 
tbe  library.  In  the  breakfast-parlor,  when 
there  were  few  or  no  visitors.  Sir  VV alter 
often  read :  it  contained  a  pyramidically 
shaped  handy  table,  with  room  tor  many 
books  to  lie  open  upon  it  at  once,  and  turn¬ 
ing  upon  a  pivot.  There  were  books  here 
also  tor  lighter  reading.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  number  of  preseutation- 


I  copies  received  at  Abbotsford  was  very 
great.  It  was  said,  that,  when  Scott  got  a 
Ixiok  from  an  unknown  author,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  it  at  once  before  reading  it,  and  thus 
evaded  any  allusion  to  its  contents.  Fre¬ 
quently,  after-  perusal,  he  would  write  at 
length  to  the  author,  giving  his  own  views 
upon  the  subject,  and  usually  compliment¬ 
ing  him  ;  but  he  would  nut  commend  a  work 
uiHess  he  thought  it  was  well  designed  or 
well  executed.  He  liked  to  encourage  voung 
writers  if  he  could.  After  Lady  Scott’s 
death,  in  182G,  Miss  Anne  Scott,  the  second 
daughter,  had  charge  of  the  domestic 
me'nage,  and  (juietly  introduced  a  more 
orderly  system  into  the  household  than  had 
previously  existed.  She  devoted  hersi'lf  to 
her  father ;  and  he  always  appreciated  her 
care  and  affection.  Almost  always,  at  Ab¬ 
botsford,  she  joined  him  at  breakfast;  if 
not,  disdaining  the  proxy  service  of  any 
‘neat-handed  Phillis,’  he  m.ade  breakfast 
himself,  and  then  went  back  into  bis  study 
and  resumed  writing.  In  this  cheerful 
breakfast-parlor  —  most  things  at  Abbots¬ 
ford  are  left  as  he  had  left  them  —  is  a 
series  of  beautiful  water-color  drawings, 
made  by  Turner,  the  great  landscape-painter, 
and  otiher  eminent  English  artists,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland, 
and  presented  by  the  publishers  to  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  who  had  edited  that  atttactive 
work.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  large  oil- 
painting  by  Rev.  John  Thompson,  ot  Dud- 
dingston,  the  subject  being  Fast  Castle, 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Wolf’s  Craig,  so  well  described  in  the 
‘Bride  of  Lammermoor.’  There  is  also  a 
bust  of  Henry  Mackenzie. 

“  In  Abbotsford,  one  special  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  provided,  which  is  rarely  to  be  found 
in  countn'-houses,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree.  The  bedlams  were  numerous,  and 
generally  the  reverse  of  spacious;  but  there 
was  a  Bible  upon  every  bureau,  a  tolerably 
well-filled  book-shelf,  and  a  writing-table, 
well  supplied  with  paper,  good  pens,  con¬ 
stantly  replenished  inkstands,  and  red  and 
black  sealing-wax.  Every  table  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  noble  library  were  supplied  in 
a  similar  manner.  Elsewhere,  as  many  of 
my  readers  may  have  experienced,  many  a 
letter  is  unwritten  by  visitors  in  large  man¬ 
sions  trom  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  even 
an  ink-bottle.  So  those  who  knew  the  ways 
of  Abbotsford  had  no  occasion  to  hunt  for 
tinder-bo.x  and  taper ;  for  most  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms  were  lighted  with  oil-gas,  which  was 
lighted  at  dusk,  though  at  so  low  a  degree, 
that,  unless  the  stop-cock  were  touched,  the 
consumption  was  exceedingly  small,  and  the 
flame  scarcely  perceptible. 

“  I  hope  that  I  have  not  too  tediously  de¬ 
scribed  the  more  noticeable  points  ot  Ab¬ 
botsford  ;  but  considering  the  time  and  labor 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  bestowed  upon  its 
construction  and  embellishment,  —  putting 
it  together,  one  might  say,  as  if  he  were 
building  up  a  romance,  —  and  the  fearful 
price  he  paid  for  it,  1  could  not  pass  it  by 
with  mere  mention.  The  man  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  his  dwelling;  and  we  can  well 
understand  Miss  Edgeworth’s  quick  appre 
elation  of  this,  when,  os  be  received  her  at 
the  arch  which  gave  admittance,  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Everjthing  about  you  is  exactly 
what  one  ought  to  have  had  wit  enough 
to  dream  1  ’  Mr.  Hawthorne,  though  Ab¬ 
botsford  impressed  him,  ‘  not  as  a  real 
house,  intended  for  the  home  of  hu¬ 
man  beings,  —  a  house  to  die  in  and  be 
born  in,  —  but  as  a  plaything,  something 
in  the  same  category  as  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole’s  Sirawb  rry  Hill,’  says,  ‘  In  a  certain 
way,  however,  I  understand  his  romances 
the  better  for  having  seen  his  house,  and 
his  house  the  better  for  having  read  his 
romances.  'They  tlirow  light  on  one  an¬ 
other.’  ” 

THE  OLDEST  MAN. 

IN  1814.  when  Pittsburg  was  but  a  village, 
an  old  man  named  Jacob  Fournais,  then 
aged  about  seventy  years,  came  there  from 
Canada,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn,  proceeded 
to  New  Orleans  in  a  keel-boat.  'That  old 
man  died  last  month  in  Kansas  City,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years. 
Fournais  was  probably  the  oldest  man  living. 
He  was  a  Canadian  Frenchman  by  birth, 
but  for  more  than  half  a  century  was  a 
hunter  and  a  trapper  in  the  employ  of  the 
fur  company,  one  of  the  French  voyageurs 
as  they  were  called. 

He  was  never  sick,  and  only  a  few 
minutes  before  he  died  was  walking  about 
the  room.  He  said  to  the  family  in  the 
morning  that  he  would  “  never  see  the  sun 
go  down  again,”  and  just  before  sunset  the 
machine  stopped — and  the  old  man  was  dead. 
His  age  was  entered  on  the  census  roll 


last  year  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
years,  which  is  as  near  as  from  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  it  could  be  affixed. 

His  recollection  of  important  events  was 
very  good,  and,  as  he  was  an  illiterate  man, 
his  memory  held  to  isolated  occurrences,  not 
of  history,  as  obtained  from  reading  books. 
This,  while  it  made  his  information  frag¬ 
mentary  and  unsatisfactory  as  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  early  period  of  his  life,  yet  affoi  li¬ 
ed  the  best  evidence  as  to  his  great  age. 

Ho  said  he  was  working  in  the  wo^s  on 
a  piece  of  land  he  had  bought  fur  himself, 
near  Quebec,  when  Wolfe  was  killed  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham.  This  was  September 
14,  1751),  and  from  what  he  told  of  his  lite 
previous  to  that,  must  then  have  been  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Thinking  he 
might  have  confounded  Wolfe  with  Mont¬ 
gomery,  —  1775  ;  —  he  was  questioned  fully, 
but  his  recollection  of  names  and  incidents 
was  too  distinct  to  leave  any  doubt,  and  the 
same  account  had  beei  given  to  others  long 
before. 

Another  event  which  he  remembered  well, 
and  wbicb  be  seemed  always  to  look  upon 
as  a  good  joke,  was  that  during  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  New  Orleans  by  General  Jackion  — 
1814  - 15  —  he  had  been  refused  enlistment 
“  because  he  was  too  old.”  The  old  man 
often  told  this  with  great  glee.  He  must 
then  have  been  about  eighty  years  old. 

He  accompanied  the  expedi.ion  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  their  explorations  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  1803-  7.  His  experience  during 
tbe  trip  making  him  a  valuable  man  to  the 
fur  company,  he  was  afterwards  employed, 
as  we  have  stated,  until  thirty  years  ago. 

For  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  the  old 
man’s  recollections  of  faces  were  often  at 
fault,  but  his  memory  of  events  and  incidents 
seemed  as  strong  as  ever,  —  like  pictures  in 
his  mind,  —  and  this  retention  of  occur¬ 
rences  was  the  great  help  in  determining  his 
age. 

The  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  quiet  and  comfort.  He  preferred 
living  by  himself,  and  always  had  his  own 
house,  where  he  kept  his  pipe  and  tobacco 
pouch,  and  such  things  as  were  articles  of 
comfort  to  him,  mostly  such  as  he  had  from 
his  residence  with  the  Indians,  —  not  forget¬ 
ting  his  rosary  and  a  few  religious  pictures 
which  hung  above  his  bed.  He  was  very 
neat  in  his  person,  clothes,  and  housekeep¬ 
ing,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  attended 
in  summer  to  his  tobacco  plants  and  his 
cabbages.  One  of  his  great  desires  was  to 
see  a  railroad,  and  when  the  first  locomotive 
came  screaming  into  the  bottom  near  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  which  was  in  full  view  of  his 
house,  he  was  nervous  as  a  child  until  he 
visited  it.  He  then  expressed  himself  satis¬ 
fied,  saying  he  “  could  tell  God  he  had  seen 
a  railroad,”  and  never  after  expressed  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject. 

Truly,  Kansas  City  could  boast  of  having 
the  “  champion  old  man.” 

Bible  Measures.  —  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  very  well  informed  in 
Biblical  affairs,  we  print  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  in  relation  to  Bible  measurements : — 

A  day’s  journey  is  thirty-three  and  one  fifth 
miles. 

A  Sabbath  day’s  journey  was  about  an  Eng¬ 
lish  mile. 

A  cubit  is  twenty-two  inches. 

Ezekiel’s  reed  was  seven  feet. 

A  hand’s  breadth  is  equal  to  three  and  five 
eighths  inebis 

A  shekel  of  gold  was  $  8  09. 

A  ta  ent  of  silvi  r  was  $  5.38.33. 

A  talent  of  gold  was  S  3.800. 

A  piece  of  silv.r,  or  a  penny,  was  thirteen 
cents. 

A  farthing  was  three  cents. 

A  gnrah  was  a  cent. 

A  mite  was  a  cent. 

An  epha,  or  bath,  contains  seven  gallons  and 
five  pints. 

A  bin  was  one  gallon  and  two  pints. 

A  firkin  was  seven  pints, 

An  omer  was  six  pints. 

A  cab  was  three  pints. 

Preservation  op  Meats.  —  E.  Pe- 
louze  gives,  in  the  Moniteur  Scientifinue, 
the  following  description  of  his  process: 
Tbe  meat  or  other  animal  substance,  first 
cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  is  placed 
for  some  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  under  pressure.  After  this  treat¬ 
ment,  the  material  is  dried  in  a  current  of 
dry,  cold  air,  so  as  to  remove  all  traces  of 
moisture  frocA  the  substance;  it  is  then 
treated  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  —  either 
a  concentrated  brine  or  a  solution  of  saltpe¬ 
tre,  or  water  with  pure  carbolic  add.  Fi¬ 
nally  it  is  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
vessels. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EABL  RCSSELL. 


Earl  RUSSELL,  whose  p«rtraitoccapiea  the 
firat  paire  of  the  present  number,  is  the 
third  ton  of  John,  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
was  bom  in  London,  August  the  18th,  1792. 
Few  of  England’s  public  men  are  better  known 
in  this  country  than  Lord  John  Russell.  His 
“Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Moore,”  published  in  1852,  gave  him  a  more 
enviable  prominence  than  his  subsequent  action 
as  Forei^  Minister  at  the  time  of  our  Southern 
war.  Earl  Russell  has  twice  been  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  He  became  First  Loid,  for  the  second 
time,  on  the  death  of  the  Premier  in  1865.  His 
lordship  hat  also  been  twice  married,  —  in  1845 
to  Adelaide,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Lister, 
Esq.,  and  in  1841  to  Lady  Frances  Anne,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Minto.  In  the 
midst  of  his  pressing  duties  as  a  statesman  he 
has  found  time  to  be  a  voluminous  author,  hav> 
ing  written  several  biographies,  one  or  two 
plavs,  a  tale  entitled  “  The  Nun  of  Arrouca,” 
and  numberless  essays  on  political  and  historical 
subjects.  His  best  known  works  are  the  “  Mem¬ 
ories  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,”  already  mentioned,  the  “Life  of 
Charles  James  Fox,"  and  an  “Essay  on 
Histo^  of  English  Government,"  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  appeared  in  1865.  Our  portrait 
is  engraved  from  a  late  photograph  taken  by 
Messrs.  Elliot  &  Fry,  London. 

REIOn-HO!  THE  WIND  AND  THE  RAIN. 

The  illustration  on  page  220  is  engraved 
from  the  original  painting  by  Mr.  J.  MaeWhir- 
ten,  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
London.  It  cannot  be  called  a  cheerful  picture, 
but  by  way  of  contrast  it  may  refresh  us  to 
look  at  it  some  blazing  suUry  August  afternoon. 
But  what  is  this  unlucky  donkey  doing  on  the 
sea-shore  7  The  artist,  it  must  be  confessed, 
has  left  us  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
meaning  of  his  clever  work.  Its  pathos  is  ob¬ 
vious  enough ;  the  atmosphere  of  ttie  rainy  sea¬ 
shore  is  so  gloomy  anti  dispiriting,  that  the 
forlorn,  ruminative  donkey,  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  not  to  be  regarded  seriously,  assumes 
quite  a  tragical  aspect.  We  can  scarcely  im¬ 
agine  the  animal  indulging  in  any  refleciious  so 
cheery  as  the  refrain  oi  the  clown’s  song  in 
“  King  Lear  ’’  :  — 

“  Beigb-bo !  tbe  wind  and  the  rain.” 

1IXI.ROSE  ABBET. 

We  give  on  page  224  a  view  of  this  old  ruin, 
which  does  not  seem  even  in  the  black  and 
gray  of  printer’s  ink  to  lack  in  picturesqueness, 
though  Scott  has  said  that  the  Abbey  should  be 
seen  by  moonlight  to  be  seen  properly.  The 
reader  will  remember  tbe  passage  in  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel  ’’ :  — 

“  ir  Ibna  wooldst  view  fair  U'lroM  irigbt, 

Oa  Titit  it  by  the  paie  moonlight  | 

For  tbe  gay  Wamt  of  lighUome  day 
Ql  d,  bat  to  eout,  the  ruins  rray 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night 
And  each  sbartwl  oriel  glimmers  white  | 

When  the  o»ld  lifht  s  anorrtain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower  ; 

When  buttress  and  buttiass,  alternately, 

8eem  fiamed  in  ebon  and  Ivory  | 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  leach  thee  lo  live  and  die  | 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  te  rare, 

And  the  owlet  lo  hoot  o’er  the  dead  man’s  grave, 
Then  go,  —  but  go  alone  tbe  while,  — 

Then  view  8t.  David’s  ruined  pile  ; 

And,  home  returaing,  sootbly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sm  and  fair  I  ’* 

CBABAOTERS  FROM  SCOTT’S  NOVELS. 

On  p^s  221,  228,  and  229  the  reader  will 
find  spirited  engravings  illustrating  some  of  the 
lending  characters  in  the  Waverley  Novels, — 
two  scenes  from  “  Rob  Roy,"  Die  Vernon  on 
page  221  and  Helen  Maegregor  on  page  228 ;  the 
interview  between  Jeannie  Deans  and  her  sister 
in  prison  from  “The  Heart  of  Midlothian"; 
Dominie  Sampson  from  “  Guy  Mannering" ;  Mr. 
Cargill  and  Mr.  Touchwood  from  “  St.  Honan’s 
Well,"  and  Catharine  at  the  Dungeon,  from 
“  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.”  The  episodes  illus¬ 
trated  will  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Scott, 
and  who  are  not  readers  now  7  Those  who 
never  read  him  before,  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  his  works  by  the  honor  which  the 
English  speaking  world  has  paid  to  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  his  birthdtiv;  and  those 
older  ones  among  us  who  enjoyed  the  marvel¬ 
lous  stories  long  ago,  have  again  taken  down 
the  well-worn  volumes  that  never  fail  to  give 
delight.  _ 

On  another  page  we  give  a  view  of  the 
Trosacha  Pass,  a  locality  in  the  Scotch  High¬ 
lands,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  “  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake."  The  pass  is  not  as  large  or  as 
grand  as  that  at  the  White  Hills,  or  Franconia, 
or  Catskill  in  America,  and,  of  course,  cannot  be 
compared  with  Swiss  passes.  Like  most  of  tbe 
Scotch  Highlands,  the  Trosachs  should  be  seen 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer,  when  the 
heather  is  covered  with  its  pnrple  flowers.  This 
heather  is  the  coronation  robe  of  Scottish 
scenery,  as  is  the  autumnal  foliage  of  the  North¬ 
ern  American.  The  mountains  around  the 
Trosachs  rise  loftily  and  closely,  presenting 
true  Scottish  features  of  the  more  beautiful 
cast.  They  are  much  varied  by  knolls  and 
crags ;  and  although  not  acute  and  abrupt,  like 
many  Swiss  mountains,  they  are  seldom  lumpish 
and  ungraceful  in  outline.  Nearly  bare  of  trees, 
except  on  their  lower  portions,  they  yet  have 
loftly-toned  green  tints  to  their  very  summits. 


THE  FRAGRANT  PINCH. 

SNUFF-TAKING  is  indeel  an  odd  custom. 

If  we  came  suddenly  npon  it  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  had  been  unacquainted  with  it  be¬ 
fore,  it  would  make  ns  split  our  side^ith  laugh¬ 
ter.  A  grave  old  gentleman  takes  a  little  casket 
out  of  his  pocket,  puts  a  finger  and  thumb  in, 
brings  away  a  pinch  of  a  sort  of  powder,  and 
then,  with  the  most  serious  air  possible,  as  if  he 
were  doing  one  of  the  most  important  actions  of 
his  life  (for  even  with  the  most  indifferent  snuff- 
takers  there  is  a  certain  look  of  importance), 
proceeds  to  thrust  it  at  his  nose ;  after  which  he 
shakes  his  head,  or  his  waistcoat,  or  his  nose  it¬ 
self,  or  all  three,  in  the  style  of  a  man  who  has 
done  his  duty,  and  satisned  the  most  serious 
claim  of  bis  wdl-being. 

It  is  curious  to  see  tbe  various  modes  in  which 
people  take  snuff ;  some  do  it  by  little  fits  and 
starts,  and  get  over  the  thing  quickly.  These 
are  epigrammatic  snuff-takers,  who  come  to  the 
point  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  whom  the  pun¬ 
gency  is  everything.  They  generally  use  a  sharp 
and  severe  snuff,  a  sort  of  essence  of  pin-points. 
Others  are  all  urbanity  and  polished  demeanor ; 
they  value  the  style  as  much  as  the  sensation, 
and  offer  the  box  around  them  as  much  out  of 
dignity  as  benevolence.  Some  take  snuff  irri¬ 
tably,  others  bashfully,  others  in  a  manner  as 
dry  as  snuff  itself,  generally  with  an  economy 
of  the  vegetable ;  others  with  a  luxuriance  of 
gesture  and  a  lavishness  of  supply  that  announce 
a  moister  article,  and  shed  its  superfluous  honors 
over  shirt-front  and  coat.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
probably  a  snuff-taker  of  this  kind.  He  nsed  to 
take  it  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  instead  of  a 
box.  There  is  a  species  of  long-armed  snuff- 
takers,  that  perform  the  operation  in  a  style  of 
potent  and  elaborate  preparation,  ending  with  a 
sadden  activity.  But  a  smaller  and  rounder 
man  sometimes  attempts  it.  He  first  puts  his 
head  on  one  side,  then  stretches  forth  the  arm, 
with  pinch  in  hand ;  then  brings  round  his 
hand,  as  a  snuff-taking  elephant  might  bis 
trunk,  and  finally,  shakes  snuff,  head,  and  nose 
together,  in  a  sudden  vehemence  of  convulsion, 
—  his  eyebrows  all  tlie  while  lifted  up,  as  if  to 
make  room  for  the  onset;  and  when  he  has 
ended,  he  draws  himself  back  to  his  perpen¬ 
dicular,  and  generally  proclaims  tbe  victory  be 
has  won  over  the  insipidity  of  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  by  a  sniff  and  a  great  “  Ha." 

Snuff,  originally  introduced  as  a  medicine, 
speedily  became  better  known  as  a  luxury,  and 
tne  graiilication  of  a  pinch  was  generally  in¬ 
dulged  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France  during  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
much  patronized  by  theclergy,  a  patronage  which 
led  to  the  anathema  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in 
1 624,  against  any  person  who  took  snuff  in  a 
church.  In  Le  bon  Utage  du  Tabac  en  Poudre 
(Paris,  1700),  the  author  says  it  is  “  the  passion 
of  prelates  and  abbds ;  the  religious  community 
generally  are  food  of  it ;  and  in  spite  of  tbe 
Pope  and  his  ordinances,  the  Spanish  priests  will 
not  scruple  to  place  their  snuff-boxes  on  the  altar 
for  their  use.” 

Butler  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
Cromwellian  saints  were  not  adverse  to  its  use, 
when  he  writes  of  one :  — 

“  lie  bod  administered  a  dose 
Of  snuff  mundungus  to  bis  nose  ; 

And  powdered  tbe  inside  of  bis  skull, 
liutcad  of  the  outward  jobbemole,” 

In  a  satire  upon  the  ladies  of  the  Roundhead 
party,  entitled  A'eiws  Jroin  the  Ntwe  Exchange, 
(1650),  they  are  accused  of  a  strong  love  of  to¬ 
bacco,  especially  a  Mistress  Campbell,  whose 
maxim  is  declared  to  be : 

“  She  that  with  pure  tobacco  will  not  prime 
Uer  note,  can  be  no  lady  of  the  time.’’ 

It  is,  however,  to  tbe  courtiers  of  Le  Grand 
Monarque  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  luxu¬ 
riously  scented  snuffs  and  costly  snuff-boxes. 
Strange  to  say,  that  monarch  entertained  a 
strong  antipathy  to  tobacco  in  any  form,  and 
strove  to  discourage  the  use  of  snuff,  by  insisting 
upon  bis  vaUts-de<hambre  discontinuing  its  use 
upon  their  apfiointment.  One  of  them,  the  Due 
d'Harcourt,  is  said  to  have  died  of  apoplexy,  in 
con.<equenoe  of  giving  up  this  practice,  in  which 
he  bad  previously  indulged  to  a  large  extent. 
Tbe  king’s  daughters  were  no  enemies  to  to¬ 
bacco,  and  had  their  private  snuff-boxes ;  indeed 
the  fashion  became  so  general  in  France,  that  a 
snuff-box  of  elegant  material  was  part  of  the 
toilet  of  a  beauty  of  ton. 

In  these,  its  early  days,  snuff  was  made  by 
rubbing  a  roll,  or  carotte,  of  tobacco  upon  a 
brass  grater,  then  fixed  in  all  snuff-boxes ;  the 
thus  powdered  weed  was  then  scooped  np  in  a 
small  spoon,  or  shell,  placed  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand,  and  so  snuffra  up  the  nose. 

The  popularitv  of  snuff  in  England  was  much 
increased  ailer  the  great  plague,  which  added  a 
powerful  impetus  to  the  consumption  of  tobacco. 
When  William  ascended  tbe  throne  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  thing  to  have  a  taste  in  snuffs  ; 
magnificent  boxes  of  every  description  were  dis¬ 
played,  and  all  the  beau^  carried  clouded  canes 
with  gold  or  silver  hollow  heads,  that  snuff 
might  be  conveniently  inhaled  through  the  per¬ 
forations,  as  they  strolled  about  town. 

In  the  [Vive’t  Excuse  (1692),  by  Southerne, 
at  a  fashionable  assemblage  after  dinner,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  takes  place ;  — 

“  Wild.  Yours  is  very  good  snuff,  Mr.  Friend- 
all. 

“  ^fr.  F.  Yes,  truly,  I  think 't  is  pretty  good 
powder. 

“  Wild.  Pray,  your  opinion  of  mine ;  yon  arc 
I  a  critic. 


“  Mr.  F.  This  is  Havanah  indeed ;  but  then 
’t  is  washed.  Give  me  your  dry  powders ;  they 
never  lose  their  scent :  besides,  yours  is  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  tobacco. 

“  Wild.  Why,  what  the  devil 's  yours  7 

“  Mr.  F.  Mine,  sir,  is  right  Palillio,  made  of 
the  fibres,  the  spirituous  part  of  the  plant : 
there ’s  not  a  pinch  of  it  out  of  my  box  in  Eng¬ 
land  ; ’t  was  made,  I  assure  yon,  to  tbe  palate  of 
his  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  and  sent  me  by  a 
great  Don  of  Spain,  that  a  in  his  prince’s  par¬ 
ticular  pleasure." 

In  Oldham’s  poems  (1682),  a  hanger-on  of 
a  stupid  nobleman  is  satirized :  — 

“  Theiw’s  naught  so  mean  can  ’srape  the  flatterioa  spot. 
Not  bis  lord's  snuff-box,  nor  his  powdar-pol” 

In  Congreve’s  Love  for  Love,  Mr.  Tattle  com¬ 
mences  his  advances  to  Miss  Prne  by  presenting 
her  with  a  snuff-box ;  whereupon  the  young 
lady  delightedly  exclaims  :  “  Look  you  here 
what  Mr.  Tattle  has  given  me !  Look  you 
here,  cousin ;  here ’s  a  snuff-box ;  nay,  there 's 
snuff  in 't :  here,  will  yon  have  any  7  Oh, 
good  !  how  sweet  it  is  !  ”  In  the  Beau’s  Cate¬ 
chism  (1703),  a  rare  pamphlet,  that  gentleman 
is  accused  of  having  “  more  periwig  than  man," 
and  his  amusement  at  the  theatre  is  said  to  be 
“  to  chat  an  hour  with  a  mask  in  a  side-box, 
then  whip  behind  the  scenes,  bow  to  a  fool  in  the 
pit,  take  snuff,  and  talk  to  tbe  actresses." 
Baker,  in  bis  comedy,  Hampstead  Heath,  is  still 
more  severe,  as  he  attribu’ea  to  the  bean 
“  A  wi(  that’s  full 
An  empty  skull, 

A  box  of  bergamot.” 

A  very  commendable  suggestion  is  advanced  in 
No.  43  of  the  Spectator,  where  this  question  is 
with  reason  demanded  ;  “  Would  it  not  employ 
a  beau  prettily  enough,  if,  instead  of  playing 
eternally  with  a  snuff-box,  be  spent  some  part 
of  his  time  in  making  one  7  ” 

Scented  snuffs  were  frequently  chosen  as  the 
vehicles  for  administering  poison.  In  1712  the 
Daupbiness  of  France  was  presented  with  a  box 
of  her  favorite  Spanbh  snuff  by  the  Due  de 
Noailles.  After  using  it  in  private  for  a  few 
days,  she  died  of  tbe  poison  contained  in  it, 
which  she  inhaled.  After  this  people  became 
cautious  about  taking  a  pinch  from  another 
person’s  box ;  and,  as  the  snuff  came  from 
Spain,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned 
by  the  Jesuits,  for  tbe  purpose  of  ridding  them¬ 
selves  of  political  enemies,  and  Spanish  or 
Jesuits*  snuff  was  long  held  in  great  dread. 

Great  stimulus  was  given  to  the  habit  of 
snuff  taking  in  1702,  when  the  British  fleet,  un¬ 
der  Sir  George  Rooke,  captured  several  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  of  Spanish  snuff  at  Port  St  Mary, 
near  Cadiz,  which  snuff  being  bought  np  by 
Jews,  &c.,  from  the  sailors  at  fourpence  per 
pound,  soon  became  very  popular,  and  was 
generally  used  for  some  time.  Many  physicians 
about  tins  time  were  very  vehement  in  the  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  practice  of  snuff-taking,  hold¬ 
ing  up  apoplexy,  cancer  of  the  nose,  &c ,  as 
the  goal  to  which  all  snuff-takers  must  inevitably 
arrive ;  but  their  warning  was  little  heeded ; 
pos-ibly  this  was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  medical  profession  were  inor¬ 
dinate  snnfiers. 

Among  men  of  acknowledged  genius  and  in¬ 
tellect,  snuff-taking  has  been  very  common ;  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  employed  by 
them  as  a  counter-irritant  to  an  over-worked 
brain.  Both  Pope  and  SwiR  indulged  in  it ; 
Swift’s  particular  mixture  being  made  of 
pounded  tobacco  and  ground  Spanish  snuff. 
Addison,  Bolingbrokc,  and  Congreve  were  also 
among  its  devotees.  Gibbon  was  an  excessive 
snuff-tuker ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  thus  de¬ 
scribes  his  mode  of  inhaling  it :  “I  drew  my 
snuff-box,  rapped  it,  took  snuff  twice,  and  con¬ 
tinued  my  discourse,  in  my  usual  attitude,  of 
my  body  bent  forwards,  and  my  fore-finger 
stretched  out."  In  the  s/Mouette  prefixed  tonis 
collected  works,  he  is  represented  indulging  in 
his  habit,  as  Colman  expresses  it, 

“  Like  an  erect  black  tadpole  taking  muff.” 
Frederick  the  Great  was  so  fond  of  it  that  he 
had  large  pockets  made  in  his  waistcoat,  that  he 
might  have  as  little  trouble  as  possible  in 
getting,  for  immediate  use,  the  largest  quantity 
be  could  wish.  He  disliked  others  to  take  a 
pinch  from  his  box,  and  once  detecting  a  page 
doing  so,  said  :  “  Put  that  box  in  yonr  pocket ; 
it  is  too  small  for  both  of  us."  Our  own 
George  II.  had  the  same  selfish  whim,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  it  exceedingly  rudely  when  he  threw 
away  his  box  at  a  masquerade  because  some 
gentlemen  took  a  pinch. 


LLEWELLYN  PARK. 

Everybody  who  visits  New  York  goes  to 
Central  Park  as  a  matter  of  coarse ;  bnt 
very  few  people  think  of  going  to  Llewellyn  Park, 
a  place  of  quite  unique  loveliness,  about  an 
hoar’s  ride  from  the  city.  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  L.  S.  Haskell  purchased  a  tract  of  land  of 
nearly  800  acres  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  which 
he  laid  out  in  the  natural  style  of  landscape¬ 
gardening,  with  picturesque  walks  and  drives, 
reserving  in  the  centre  of  tbe  tract  about  50 
acres  as  a  pleasure  ground.  The  remainder  be 
divided  into  villa  sites  of  from  one  to  twenty 
acres,  designed  for  family  residence.  With  its 
pretty  cottages  and  villas,  its  shady  roads,  rustic 
Bridges,  and  serpentine  brooks,  Llewellvn  Park 
presents  every  charm  of  country  life  with  all  the 
advantages  of  being  within  sixty  minutes  of 
New  York, — a  special  charm  for  meichants 
doing  business  in  the  city.  Llewellyn  Park  is  a 
private  park,  and  this  is  perhaps  its  most  im* 


portant  feature.  While  in  extent  it  nearly 
equals  Central  Park,  unlike  that,  it  is  strictly 
private,  to  be  used  only  by  the  owners  and  their 
friends.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
managers  elected  annually  by  the  proprietors, 
and  its  privacy  is  secured  by  lodges  aud  gate¬ 
keepers  at  tbe  entrances.  Strangers  who  wish 
to  visit  it,  can  gain  admittance  by  simply  enter¬ 
ing  their  names  in  a  book  kept  at  the  main 
entrance  for  that  purpose. 


They  have  down  in  Maryland  a  man  whom 
they  style  the  African  Fire  King.  He  gave  an 
exhibition  of  bis  “  powers  "  recently  in  a  physi¬ 
cian’s  office  in  tbe  presence  of  alx>at  twenty 
persons,  and  one  of  them  describes  tbe  resnlts 
thus  He  first  heated  a  shovel  red-hot,  and  ap- 
pli^  it  to  tbe  bottom  of  one  of  his  feet.  It  made 
no  impression  on  him  whatever.  He  next  heated 
a^  shovel  red-hot  and  licked  ,it  repeatedlv  with 
his  tongue.  It  did  not  even  dry  the  safiva  in 
his  mouth.  He  then  put  his  band  in  a  hot 
stove  and  took  therefrom  a  red-hot  anthracite 
coal,  and  offered  it  to  tbe  spectators,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  present.  His  lund  was  not 
even  scorched.  He  then  called  out  to  know  if 
there  were  any  “  unbelievers  "  present.  To  his 
astonishment  we  announced  ourselves  still  an 
“unbeliever.”  He  then  pot  a  shovel  in  the 
stove  and  partially  filled  it  with  shot,  when  the 
shot  bad  got  pretty  hot  be  stirred  them  with  his 
naked  fingers  till  tbe  lead  had  melted.  He  then 
took  the  shovel  in  his  right  band  and  ponred  the 
hot  melted  lead  in  bis  left  hand,  a-'d  then  poured 
tbe  burning  solution  into  his  month,  kept  u  there 
till  it  cooled,  and  spit  it  out  in  a  lump.  We 
then  expressed  ourselves  entirely  satisfied.  He 
said  “  that  was  only  a  $  20  perf  rmance ;  if  they 
would  make  him  up  S  50  be  would  show  semo- 
thing  worth  seeing." 

Interesting  Experiments  on  Color.  — 
Dr.  Clerk  Maxwell  recently  made  some  striking 
experiments  on  light  and  color  at  the  ^yal  In¬ 
stitution,  London.  A  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow 
pigments  produced  a  green  color.  When  discs 
of  blue  and  yellow  light  were  projected  on  a 
screen  and  made  to  overlap,  tbe  combined  lights 
produced  not  a  green  color,  but  pure  whi'.e.  In 
the  same  manner,  by  throwing  red  and  green 
rays  upon  the  screen,  the  area  of  tbe  junction 
gave  the  impression  of  a  brilliant  yellow.  Simi¬ 
lar  colors  have  been  thns  combined  by  Americt  n 
experimenters,  but  with  very  different  resnlts 
from  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Maxwell 


FaABxroBT. 
Nxw  Yoax. 


LinarooL. 
Nsw  You. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

Adr.  9. 

FnixacuL. 

Loasoa.  —  Consola,  j  U.  8.  *-»’s,  1862,  93>i  >  do. 
IMT,  92 

Niw  Yoax.  — QoM,  112V -,  C.  8.  6’s,  1881,  U7|  i-lO's. 
1862, 116  i  do.  1867,  IISV- 
COXXIBCUI. 

LtnapooL.  —  Cotton,  Buddlinf  naltiMls,  8Vd. 

Nxw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middlins  npUnds,  19^0.:  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  •  1.86  ®  1.40. 

Chicaw.  —  Spring  wheat,  <  1.U3V  (No.  2). 

Aor.  19. 

Fibaiiolu.. 

London.  —  Consota,  9SV  j  TJ.  8.  6-20's,  1S«2.  SiU :  do. 
1867,  08V- 

Niw  Yoax  —  Gold,  113V;  U.  8.  6’i,  1881,  UtTii  6-20’s. 
1862, 116;  do.  1867,  IISV- 
COHXXaClAL. 

Lrvxarooi.  —  Cotton,  middlit  g  nplands,  8Vd. 

Nxw  Yoax.  — Cotton,  middling  npUnds,  19 Ve.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.36  (&  1.40. 

CaiOASO.  —  Spring  wh^  $  1 U4V  (No.  2). 

Ans.  11. 

Finahcui 

London. -Co^l^SS Vi  U.  8.  6-30's,  1863,  86 V;  do. 

FaANXFOtT.  —  U.’S,  6  'io  i,  1S68, 97  V  ®  97V. 

Nxw  Yoax.  — OoU,  112Vl  C<.  8.  Cs,  1881,  ilT;  6-28FS. 
186-2, 114V do.  1867, 113^. 

CoMmaciAi. 

LinaroOL.  —  Cotton,  midd  ing  npUnds.  8Vd. 

Nxw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middliog  npUnds,  19c.;  re  1  win. 

ter  wheat,*  1.38®  1.41. 

CaiCAio.  -  Spring  wheat,  f  l.OBV  (No.  2). 

Awr.  I’d. 

FiNANCLa. 

London.  —  Oonools,  93Vi  B.  8.  6-30’s,  1862,  98Vi  do. 
1867, 03V. 

FaAXxroaT.  —  U.  8.  6-'20>s,  1862,  93^. 

Nxw  Yoax.  —  QoM.  112Vi  V.  8.  6’s.  1881,  U7Vi  6-38’t, 
1862, 114V i  do.  1867,  113*. . 

CoMwxaCTtt. 

Lmarooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  npUnds,  SVd. 

Nxw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  apUnu.,  19e.i  red  wtn- 
ter  wheat,  2 1.39  ®  1.42. 

CaiCAOO.  —  Spring  wheat,  *  1  MV  (No.  2). 

An*.  19. 

Financial. 

London.  — Consols,  98Vi  C.  8.  1-2 A  1863,  86  Vi  do. 
1867,  81 

FsANxroav.  —  II.  A  6-20's,  1862,  97. 

Nxw  Yoax.  — Gold,  112Vi  B.  8.  6's,  1881,  118;  6-98’s, 
1862, 114Vi  do.  1867, 113*.'. 

ComixaciAL. 

Livxaroei.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  8Vd. 

Nxw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  ISVo.i  rad  wliu 
ter  wheat,  9 1.40  ®  1.46. 

CmoAM.  —  Spring  wheat,  9 1.06V  tMo.  2). 

An(.  13. 

Fdiancial. 

London.  —  Consols,  93  V  >  B.  8.  6-SO's,  1862,  98V  I  do. 
1867,  92V. 

Nxw  Yoax.  -  Gold.  112Vi  C-  8.  6's,  1881, 118V  I 
186-2, 114  V;  do.  1867, 113V. 

CoufxaciAi. 

Livxapooi.  —  Cotton,  middliog  uplands,  8Vd. 

Nxw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  npUnds,  18 VC,  ;  red  Wia- 
ter  wheat,  9 1.40  ®  1.43. 

CaiOASO.  —  Spring  wheat,  9 1.07  (No.  21. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


TLLUSTRATIOJ^S  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


HELEN  MACGREGOR,  ROB  ROY’S  WIFE. 


Staud! '  si ic  said  with  a  c<)iiu:aaudiiig 


The  attack  which  he  (Captain  Thornton)  meditated  was  prevented  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  a  female 

tone,  ‘  and  tell  me  what  ye  seek  in  MacGregor’s  country.’  ”  — 


non  tlie  summit  of  the  rock, 
tuu  Buy,  Chap.  XXX. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


ILLUSTRATIOXS  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


DOMINIE  S.VMPSON. 

‘  lie  Rrinned  like  nn  opje,  his  firms  like  the  sails  nf  a  windr-mill.  shouted  ‘  Pro* 

digious  ’  till  the  roof  mug  to  his  riptures.”  —  Gi:v  Max^krixo,  Thap.  XX. 


MB.  CARGILL  AND  MR.  TOUCHWOOD. 

“  Hem,  Sir!  —  Ha,  hem !  —  Yon  see  liefore  yon  a  person  in  some  distress  for  want  of 
•ociet}'."  —  St.  Rox.vx’s  Wki.l,  Chap.  XVII. 


CATH.\RINE  AT  THE  DUNGEON. 

“  Catliariiie,’’  he  said,  “  all  is  true  which  I  tell  you.  He  is  dead,  —  you  have  done  your  best  for  him,  —  you  can  do  no  more.”  —  The  F.vik  >Lviu  of  Pehtii,  Chap.  XXXII. 
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fiVERY  SATURDAY. 
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ARSENIC  IN  WALL-PAPERS. 

CORRESPONDENT  of  the  BnVisA  Mtdictd 
Jowmal  writes :  “  Hitherto  it  has  been  gen- 
eralljr  supposed  that  only  papers  entirely  green, 
and  of  a  very  bright  shade  of  green,  were  arsen¬ 
ical  ;  bnt  the  fact  is,  as  prored  by  the  analysis  of 
eminent  chemists,  that  erery  paper  which  contains 
any  green  in  the  pattern,  no  matter  bow  little,  or 
of  what  shade,  as  a  general  rule  contains  arsenic, 
and  is,  therefore,  injnrions  to  health.  One  shade 
of  green  is  no  safer  than  another,  for  the  very 
palest  greens  flneqaentlr  contain  large  quantities 
of  arsenite  of  copper,  the  brilliant  color  of  which 
is  toned  down  to  any  degree  of  paleness  br  the 
addition  of  chalk  an^  sometimes  of  white  lead ; 
the  result  being  that  pale  green  papers  often 
contain  mst  as  much  arsenic  as  those  of  brighter 
color.  The  quantities  of  arsenic  used  in  green 
papers  appear  almost  unlimited,  rarying  from 
the  fractional  part  of  a  grain  up  to  the  frightful 
amounts  of  six,  nine,  fourteen  grains  and  up¬ 
wards,  to  the  square  foot.  I  have  beside  me  some 
pale  green  papers,  the  analysis  of  which  give 
those  amounts,  and  the  illnesst-s  produced  by  those 
papers  proved  in  some  cases  all  but  fatal.  I  have 
also  by  me  a  paper  with  green  leaves  on  a  white 
ground,  containing  no  less  than  eight  grains 
to  the  square  foot,  which  caused  most  serious 
illness. 

“  When  the  atmosphere  of  dwellings  all  over 
the  kingdom,  in  town  and  country,  is  thus  more 
or  lees  poisoned  with  arsenic,  the  most  volatile 
and  the  most  subtle  of  all  poisons,  need  wo  be 
surprised  at  the  increasing  prevalence  of  various 
forms  of  disease  !  Investi^tion  of  this  subject 
is  earnestly  called  for.  I  cannot  bnt  r^ard  it 
as  a  question  of  great  national  importance, 
affecting  masses  of  our  population  physically, 
men  tally,  and  morally,  to  an  extent  little  concei  vm 
at  present.  There  appears  good  reason  for 
believing  that  a  very  large  amount  of  sickness 
and  monality  amon^  all  classes  is  attributable  to 
this  cause,  and  that  it  may  probably  account  for 
many  of  the  my  sterions  diseases  of  t  to  prese"  t  day 
which  so  continually  baMe  all  medical  skill. 

“  Arsenic  being  exceedingly  volatile,  its  ef¬ 
fects  by  inhalation,  both  of  gaseous  emanations 
from  the  r*pcrs,  and  of  the  nne  impalpable  dust 
thrown  off  at  all  temperatures,  are  highly  dan¬ 
gerous,  producing  symptoms  both  chronic  and 
acute,  wnich  simulate  various  forms  of  disease.  I 
say  tinmlatt,  because  I  have  seen  cases  where  the 
symptoms  of  various  diseases  were  produced  by 
the  irritation  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane, 
and  consequently  of  the  whole  system,  resulting 
from  theocenpation  of  rooms  with  arsenical  wall¬ 
papers  ;  and  on  the  removal  of  those  papers  the 
symptoms  gradually  subsided,  thus  proving  that 
they  were  the  result  of  irritation,  and  not  of  or¬ 
ganic  disease.  But  it  would  seem  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  prolonged  exposure  to  the  same  (Mison- 
ous  influence  may  in  time  produce  those  diseases 
which  are  at  hrst  only  simulated. 

“  Having  witnessed  the  effects  of  slow-poison¬ 
ing  by  arsenical  papers  in  my  own  family  and 
household  during  a  number  of  years,  and  hav¬ 
ing  suffered  severely  myself  from  the  same 
cause,  I  apeak  from  personal  experience.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  twelve  years  we  were  rarely  free 
from  illness  in  some  form  or  other.  No  fewer 
than  tvmive  physicians,  several  of  eminence, 
were  consulted  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Thev 
all  agreed  as  to  the  diseased  conditions  which 
cxis^,  bnt  not  one  succeeded  in  affording  more 
than  a  measure  of  temporair  relief.  Children 
and  adults  of  both  sexes,  including  several  ser¬ 
vants,  and  numbering  altogether  fourteen  per¬ 
sons,  all  suffered.  peculiar  nature  and  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  the  symptoms  were  such  that  I  could 
not  but  think  sometimes  that  sonM  hidden  cause 
was  at  work ;  which  analysis  of  the  papers  of 
rooms  occupied  during  thW  twelve  years  has 
sinceproventobeindisputablythecase.  Theidea 
that  arsenic  papers  were  the  cause  of  illness  was 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  a  little  book  not  long 
since  published,  entitled  **  The  Green  of  the 
Period,  ”  which  gives  much  valuable  information 
on  the  subject,  and  was  put  into  my  hands  by  a 
physician  who  was  attending  ns.  The  proof 
that  such  was  really  the  case  lies  in  the  feet,  that 
on  removing  all  the  papers  containing  green  the 
symptoms  were  soon  greatly  relieved.’’ 


Thk  Rev.  Monenre  D.  Conway  writes  that 
Joaquin  Miller  made  quite  as  mnch  of  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  sodtty  in  London  by  hit  carelees  dress¬ 
ing  as  by  his  poedr.  “  The  circle  which 
opened  to  him  was  that  commonly  associated 
with  pre-Raphaelism  —  the  Rossettis,  Browns, 
Scott^  and  Morrises.  He  sometimes  came  to 
the  diarming  evening  parties  attended  by  these 
refined  poets  and  aitistt,  dressed  in  backwoods 
fashion,  his  trowsers  tucked  in  high  boots,  and 
so  forth.  Bnt  despite  (and  perhaps  because  of) 
these  roughnesses  of  dress  and  manner.  Miller 
was  a  favorite.  He  so  totaUy  ignoi^  tto 
authenticity  of  Old-World  conventionalities 
that  it  was  evidently  refreshing.  He  made  good 
friends,  who  were  sorry  when  to  left  for  tto 
settiw  sun ;  hut  we  bev  to  intends  to  dose  up 
his  amirs  in  California  and  return  to  us  witn 
our  wild  flowers." 


Trx  Vdttcd«al  observes  that  there  is  an  nn- 
wilUngness  in  influential  drdes  to  allow  tto 
full  extent  of  tto  German  losses  in  tto  late  war 
to  transpire.  A  semi-oAdal  corrtooration  now 
suddenly  appears  of  tto  worst  rumors  which 
were  cir^atM  in  process  of  tima  The  Central 
Bureau  of  Information  in  Berlin,  under  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  highest  military  authorities,  has 


published  a  report  of  its  work,  with  interesting 
statistical  figures.  It  appears  from  this  report 
that  the  institution  has,  within  the  space  of 
twelve  months,  authenticated  633,000  sick  and 
wounded  oases,  and  that  of  these  only  78,000 
belonged  to  the  French,  tto  remaining  550,000 
to  the  Gferman  army.  The  circumstance  that 
only  46,000  of  lliese  were  South  Germans,  and 
that  nearly  508,000  were  North  Gfermans,  shows 
to  the  disproportion  of  the  numbers  that  the 
Bureau  had  really  been  occupied  witli  the  North 
German  army.  The  frightful  figures,  which 
besides  make  no  claim  to  completeness,  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  far  below  the  truth. 


A  CRXERFUL  and  gushing  philosopher  must 
have  been  the  eccentric  Parisian,  one  Narcisse 
Pierrot,  who  died  recently  after  making  the 
following  remarkable  will :  "  It  is  my  will  that 
any  one  of  my  relatives  who  shall  presume  to 
shed  tears  at  my  funeral  shall  be  disinherited. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  laughs  the  most 
heartily,  shall  be  sole  heir.  I  order  that  neither 
the  church  nor  my  hearse  shall  be  hung  with 
black  cloth ;  hut  that,  on  the  day  of  my  burial, 
the  hearse  and  church  shall  bo  decorated  with 
flowers  and  green  boughs.  Instead  of  the 
tolling  of  bells,  I  will  have  drums,  fiddles,  and 
fifes.  All  the  musicians  of  Montgaillard  and 
its  environs  shall  attend  the  funeral.  Fifty  of 
them  shall  open  the  procession  with  hunting 
tunes,  waltses,  and  minuets.’’ 


A  SAD  STORY. 

Among  a  savage  clan 
Of  cannibalish  people, 

A  missionary  man 
Set  up  his  modest  steeple. 

And  there  each  day  he  would 
Pursue  his  noble  labors, 

He  told  them  to  be  good 
And  bade  them  love  their  neighbors. 

The  cannibals,  with  grins, 

Gave  ear  to  themes  he  treated, 

They  crossed  their  tawny  shins, 

And  on  their  hams  were  seat^ 

And  yet  they  were  not  lost, 

That  missionary’s  labors. 

He  taught  them  to  his  cost 
The  way  to  love  their  neighbors. 

For  one  day,  when  for  prayers 
Those  cannibals  they  met  him. 

They  caught  him  nna  wares  — 

They  killed  him  and  they  ate  him ! 

They  said  they  found  him  good,  — 

He 'd  practised  what  he  taught  them,  — 
And  now  they  understood 
The  goodness  he  had  brought  them. 

And  when  they 'd  filled  each  maw. 

They  said,  while  they  deplored  him, 

"  They ’d  loved  him  —  live  and  raw  — 
Bnt,  roasted,  they  adored  him  I  ” 


Pkkmaturx  Loss  op  trb  Hani,  which  is  so 
common  nowad^s,  may  be  entirely  prevented 
by  the  use  of  BmmeU'e  Cbooatne.  It  has  been 
used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was 
coming  out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  ar¬ 
rest  its  decay,  and  to  promote  a  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  It  is  at  the  same  time  unrivalled  as  a 
dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  vrill 
render  it  toft  and  glassy  for  several  days. 


Much  Stckkbss  with  CRn.DRBit  as  well  as 
adults,  attributed  to  other  causes,  it  occasioned  by 
worms.  Brown’s  “  Vxrmifook  Comfits  ’’  are 
effectual  in  destroying  worms,  and  can  do  no  pos¬ 
sible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  child. 


TRX  AmBUCAR  PHAKMACXtmCAL  AssOCIA- 
noB,  at  their  recent  yearly  meeting  at  Detroit, 
commended  these  wines  as  equal  to  any  wines  now 
offeral  for  medicinal  use. 

PxRKura  &  Stbrii, 

CALIFOUmA  WlBBS. 


Trb  Miroritt  Rcun  in  many  eases,  and  one 
secret  of  the  great  success  of  the  Messrs.  Rice,  in 
conducting  the  American  House,  Bostor,  is  the 
attention  they  |wy  to  the  minor  comforts  of  all 
guests  under  their  roof. 


A  Curb  for  Dtsfepsia.  —  It  is  not  often  that 
we  take  greater  pleasure  in  recommending  any 
medical  preparation  to  the  nse  of  the  public  thaii 
in  speaking  of  White’s  SPECi.kLTV  for  Dtsfep- 
aiA,  which  we  know  to  be  an  excellent  panacea  for 
that  most  disagreeable  disease.  It  is  not  a  new 
preparation,  but  has  -stood  the  test  of  years,  and  its 
workings  have  received  the  unqualified  praise  of 
many  eminent  physicians.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
H  will  cure  everything,  bnt  it  does  claim  to  be  the 
best  cure  for  Dyspepsia  yet  discovered,  and  this 
claim  is  substantial  by  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  been  benefited  by  its  nse  and  whose 
testimony  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Relief  is  always 
obtained  from  the  first  nse,  and  a  fiermanent  cure 
effected  when  properly  cootinned.  —  Youth’s  Cbm- 
pamon. 

Prepared  only  by  H.  G.  White,  87  Court  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Price,  $  1.00  per  Bottle.  For  sale 
by  an  Drug^ts. 


Factb  for  tub  Ladies.  —  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bowen, 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  has  used  her  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Machine  almost  constantly  since  1869  on  all  kinds 
of  material,  without  any  repairs  or  personal  in¬ 
struction. 


Applications  for  AdveiHslnx  Contracts 
In  Evibt  Satcxdat,  Tbs  Atlabtio  Mokthlt,  Tbs 
Nosth  Amxbioah  Rbvisw,  and  Oca  Tocbo  Folu,  sz- 
ospt  In  New  Tork  City,  shculd  be  addressed  to  GEOBGK 
W.  CARIt,  IM  Tremont  Bt.,  Boston.  In  New  Tork 
City  applications  should  bamads  to  I<B  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  H  Park  Bow,  who  M  our  Bpselal 
Adveitlalnf  Bspreaentatlve  Ibr  Now  ToiX  City. 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  PnbUsbeis. 


Four  Good  Books. 


or  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "  CRBDO.” 

THE  SWOBD  AMD  OABHEMT, 

Or,  Ministerial  Culture.  By  Rxv.  L.  T.  Towk- 
siKD,  D.  D,,  Professor  In  Boston  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  ISmo.  Cloth.  S 1A4. 

Tke  (ayisas  isJks  will  study  CAts  6ssk  eerefulli  wiU  it 
ails  Cs/sna  a  mere  cerreet  eetimate  ef  hie  paster’s  ssmsns 
tian  ess  is  dene  eitisut  it,  and  srery  freaeker  wke  will 
read  it  eannet  fail  te  sse  hew  religiene  rahjetie  must  he 
preiented  in  medem  times  te  meet  medem  leante.  The 
Pnblieken  have  spared  ne  poiss  er  expense  is  predndnf 
the  werh  is  a  readahle,  eompaet,  and  elegamtferm. 


SEVEN  SINGING-BOOKS 

That  do  not  go  out  of  Fashion  I 

THE  TEMPLE  CBOIB,  by  .Reward,  Mason,  and 
Bradbury. 

THE  KEY  NOTE,  by  Bradbury. 

THE  JUBILEE,  by  Woodbury. 

THE  DIAPASON,  by  Root.  ” 

THE  CHORAL  TRIBUTE,  by  Emerson. 

THE  HARP  OF  JUDAH, 

THE  JUBILATE, 

If  we  add  to  tbeae  the  well-known  AMERIC.AN  TtINE 
BOOK,  we  bare  a  list  of  books  whose  collective  sales 
greatly  exceed  !ho$e  <4  all  other  Church  ilutic  Booke  eom- 
bined. 

They  sell  by  TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  1  Price  of  each 
book,  Sl.aO;  per  dozen,  •  13.60. 

OLIVES  DITSON  A  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,  New  York. _ 

GOLDEN  ROBIN! 


LIFE  IN  AN  INSANE  ASTLVU. 

BEHIMD  THE  BARS. 

16mo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

*'  Many  werkt  upon  the  treetment  proper  for  isssss  ps- 
tiente  have  been  pnhlishei ;  iat  sever,  lee  helieve,  nntU  new, 
has  one  been  produced,  so  well  eelealated  by  its  details  te 
premete  the  eeeential  beneJU  ef  theee  whose  state  ss  itrengly 
appeals  te  the  Uveliest  sympathies  ef  mankind." 


E SEATS  ON  THB  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE. 

4RT: 

Its  Laws  and  the  Seasons  for  them.  Collected, 
Considered,  and  Arranged,  for  gcncial  and  oducatlonni 
purpotes.  By  Babcbl  P.  Loho,  Counsellor  at  Law, 
Student  of  the  English  Royal  Academy,  and  Pupil  of 
the  late  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  R.  A.  12mo.  Cloth, 
with  Steel  Engravings  and  Wood  Cuts,  glW. 

Hob.  Obo.  B.  Emiuox  In  a  note  to  the  author  says:- 
“  /  believe  lAot  ssy  perssa  whs  ehstU  earrfntly  read  U 
would  ee  understand  the  prineiplee  and  have  hie  eyes  opened 
te  the  beantiee  ef  art,  that  he  teenld  never  leek  npen  a  pie- 
tare,  a  statue,  er  a  noble  budding,  witkent  mere  mtersst 
and  a  higher  pewer  ef  eppredating  and  enjoying  it.” 


UADAHB  SCHWARTZ'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  WIFE  OF  A  VAIM  HAN. 

BT  TBS  AUTUOB  OT 

Gold  and  Name,  Birth  and  Edneation, 
Oollt  and  Innocence. 


By  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

If  yon  need  a  new  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOK,  do 
not  weary  yourself  by  looking  over  a  long  list,  but  send 
at  once  for  this  favorite  collection  of  beautiful  School 
SonRS.  It  will  not  disappoint  you. 

Price,  60  Cents. 

Kent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  above  price. 

OLIVES  DITSON  A  CO..  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  A  COm  New  York. 


FRESH  NOVELS. 


BEHIND  THE  VEIL. 

1  vol,  Rvo.  Paper,  7$  cents;  Cloth,  8  L2t. 

“  Behind  the  Veil  ”  is  a  strikingly  original  romance.  In¬ 
geniously  constructed  snd  fertile  In  doecrip.  Ion  and  novel 
Invention.  J  be  author  dwells  with  a  lingering  fondness 
upon  his  cbaimlng  sketches  of  borne  life,  that  Indicates 
tbe  peculiar  facility  of  his  genius  in  the  drawing  of  domes¬ 
tic  pictures  from  real  lifii.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  ear¬ 
lier  portions  of  the  work  is  the  exciting  and  poweiflilly 
dramatic  development  of  the  mysterious  story  <hat  forms 
the  plot  of  the  novel,  whioi,  while  never overste aping  the 
bounds  of  probability.  Is  yet  as  absorbingly  fisclnatliig  as 
a  purely  sensational  rouance.  Tbs  characters  are  artis¬ 
tically  drawn,  and  the  story  is  rich  In  all  tbe  elements  of 
a  captivating  fiction  of  the  pretent  day. 


INA. 


»vo.  Paper,  1 1.00;  Cloth,  1 1  JO. 

”  The  book  is  an  admirable  one  and  raises  enr  opinion 


By  RATiiBKiKt  Valbiio.  1  Tol.  Ovo.  Paper,  7S  cents; 
Cloth,  glJS. 


gfthe  talents  of  the  Swedieh  nenelist.  She  is  very  mnlihe 
fyedriha  Bremer,  and  hoe  much  mere  pvwerfnl  eeneeptim 
ef  eertahs  phaeeeyfltfe  than  that  goed  woman  ever  attomsd, 
bnt  her  tests  have  the  came  domeetie  merits,  and  deserve 
their  pepularity."  —  Springfield  Bepnblloan. 


*.*Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mall,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


LEE  ft  SHEFASl),  Publishers,  Boston. 


m,  SHXPABD,  tb  DILLniGHAM, 
NEW  YOSK. 


FOB  THE  PABLOS.  Send 
statnp  fur  a  Price-List.  HABTZ 
MAGIC  REPOSITORY,  741  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


A  Brilliant  N«w  Novel 

BEHIND  THE  VEIL. 

1  vol.  Bvo.  Paper,  75  cent* ;  Cloth,  e  t.9B. 


”  Behind  the  Yell "  is  a  new  English  iv>vel  just  reprinted 
hi  this  country  by  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  The  story 
combines  In  agreeable  contrast  the  domestic  and  sensa¬ 
tional  elementa,  and  Is  singularly  original  In  Ita  plot  and 
eorutmetion.  The  story  opens  with  a  series  of  charming 
pictures  of  home  scenes  portrayed,  with  a  delightful  fVesh- 
Bcse  and  delicacy  of  word-painting  that  lends  a  vivacity 
and  Interest  to  the  evoiy-day  life  depleted;  and  although 
limited  to  a  special  circle,  never  becomes  tedious  nor  com¬ 
monplace.  As  the  plot  and  Its  mystery  develop,  the  Intcr- 
«et  tnereascs  with  a  cumulative  power  that  carries  the 
reader  along  thoroughly  absorbed,  and  eagerly  awaiting 
tbe  development  of  the  Ingenious  plan  by  whlsb  the  veil 
Is  lifted,  and  the  strange  truth  revealed. 

The  author  displays  a  keen  Insight  Into  character,  a 
comprehension  of  the  subtle  portions  of  the  emotional 
nature,  and  power  In  dramatic  effects.  The  descriptions 
and  dialogues  arc  never  Inconsistent ;  and,  on  the  score  of 
weakness,  no  portion  of  them  aonld  be  Judiciously  omitted, 
although  not  altogether  Indispensable  to  the  thread  of  the 
story.  The  style  Is  unexecptlonably  high-toned,  and  un¬ 
conventional.  There  Is  not  a  baleful  suggestion  nor  pru¬ 
rient  thought  written  or  implied  ffom  beginning  to  end. 
There  Is  sentiment,  powerful  emotion,  and  tender  passion 
In  the  pages  of  the  book,  but  no  mswklsbiiess  nor  im- 
healtfay  excitements.  Tbe  author  has  done  a  good  work 
in  tbe  field  of  modern  romance.  In  producing  a  fiction  ot 
great  power  and  Ihsolnatlon,  free  from  any  equivocal  fea¬ 
tures  or  pereioioas  Influences. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  BoOkaellsrs.  Sent,  poet-paid,  on  re- 
oMpt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Boaton. 

Lata  Ttoknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


“  7'he  contrast  betwsen  the  passion  of  conjugal  love  and 
the  influence  of  personal  ambition,  as  manifested  In  the 
feminine  and  masculine  nature,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
dominant  motive  in  the  plan  of  this  novel.  Ina,  the  hero¬ 
ine,  Is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Ante  type  of  Geiman 
womanbood.of  exquielte  purity  and  nobleness  of  charac¬ 
ter,  keenly  sensitive  to  tbe  power  of  affection,  siul  fltMIng 
her  highest  life  In  tbe  exercise  of  all  gracious  household 
sympathies.  In  tbe  construction  of  the  story,  we  And 

firoof  of  coiuldcrsble  Inventive  power,  a  lively  snd  bril- 
lant  Imagination,  and  a  certain  llaency  of  expression. 
The  genuine  merits  of  tbe  work,  whlcn  will  ooubtless 
meet  with  generous  comminoation  fkom  appreciative 
readers,  for  the  elevation  of  Its  tone,  and  the  urgency  with 
which  It  enforces  the  lesson  of  trulhmlness,  honor,  and 
seir-sacriflce  In  the  most  Intimate  relations  of  life."  — 
New  Fork  lYibmie. 


REGINALD  ARCHER. 

By  Mm.  Amkb  H.  Cbahi  Smiicllib,  Author  of  “  Emily 
Chester,”  *’  Opportunity,”  etc.  New  Popular  Edition. 
tvo.  Paper, 75 cents;  Clotb,$1.25. 

“  ‘  Regtnald  Archer,'  by  the  author  of’  Emily  Chester,’ 
has  created  a  livelier  seneation  In  the  novel-reading  world 
than  any  similar  work  by  an  American  author  published 
of  late  years,  rivalling  that  produced  by  Charles  Resde's 
*  GrilBtb  Gaunt.’  To  me«t  the  popular  demand,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  Isened  two  new  and  cheap  editions, 

“  ‘  Reginald  A  Tiber  ’  la  a  book  not  to  be  laid  aelde  and 
forgotten  after  b'Ing  hastily  glanced  over.  As  a  story 
It  is  of  absorbing  Interest,  the  characters  strongly  marked 
bnt  not  unnatural,  the  style  Intensely  dramatic,  and  tbo 
Incidents  striking,  though  finding  parallels  In  every  day's 
history.  But  these  are  not  all  the  claims  of  tbe  work  on 
the  reader’s  attention.  A  festering  ulcer  which  Is  eating 
into  the  life  of  society,  corrupting  purity,  deetroylng  all 
trust  In  man,  and  sapping  fklth  In  tbe  justlse.  If  not  In 
the  cxlatcnce,  of  God,  Is  laid  bare  with  Arm  yet  gentle 
hand. 

”  Tboee  who  read  ‘  Emily  Cbester  ’  will  And  In  this  later 
work  by  the  same  author  all  tbe  striking  cbaiseteristics 
of  that  notabis  book,  the  gentleness  as  well  as  the  vmor  of 
her  Imagination  and  execution.”  —  Cleveland  Herald. 


SOHETHINO  TO  DO. 

ivol.  Svo.  Paper,  75  cental  Cloth,  $1.25. 

“  ‘  Something  to  Do  ’  Is  the  title  ot  a  novel  published  by 
James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  which  contains  many  things  ot  a 
very  Instructive  character,  and  altogether  Is  a  volume  ot 
groat  Interest.  1  he  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  In 
their  discussions  the  tnith  comes  out  that  the  syrnpathles 
of  the  author  arc  with  whatever  Is  Identifled  with  the 
higher  and  nobler  impulsee  of  human  nature.  There  Is  an 
originality  and  scope  as  well  as  brightness  and  vivacity  in 
the  novel.”  —  Boston  Times. 

“  It  Is  a  story  of  great  power  artd  dramatic  Interest,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  to  enchain  the  attention.  1  hero  is 
something  very  beautlfhl  In  the  lift  of  Alice,  who  In  a 
■weet  and  gentle  way  flnds  ever  ‘  something  to  do/  while 
In  the  glorloas  beauty  and  commanding  talents  of  her  sis¬ 
ter  CeUa  there  Is  a  pathos  and  a  vein  or  sadnese  that  make 
our  very  hearts  ache.  Woman's  rights,  aitd  other  abeorl^ 
ing  toplce  of  the  times  And  a  place  In  this  book,  though 
not  to  a  wearisome  extent.  Aweet  vistas  are  opened  up 
to  us,  where  nature  Is  seen  In  aU  her  loveliness,  and  where 
the  heart  goes  out  for  the  pure  and  simple  pleasures  of 
rural  life.’'  —  Concord  People. 


*.*  For  aols  by  all  Bookaallsta.  Sant,  post-paid,  on  to- 
eelpt  of  prioe  by  the  PubUshera, 

JAKES  E.  OSGOOD  ft  00„  Boiton. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  A  CO.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  .Special 
Agents  Ibr  J.  R.  O.  A  CO.’s  Publications, 
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ETERY  SATURDAY. 


THEA-NECTAR 


The  whot»  world 
ctuillrnged  to  pro¬ 
duce  s  Family 
Sewing  Machine 
that  will  eew  aa 
light  anA  aa  hrmy; 
light  running  and 
easily  operated. 
The  beat  machine 
for  uae,  the  easiest 
to  sell,  the  moat 
dunble— will  laat 
a  lifetime.  Lock¬ 
stitch,  nolaeleas, 
attachmcnta  nn-^ 
equalled.  A  good 
business  may  be 
established  In  any 


RELIANCE 


FLORENCE 

Sewing  Machine 

IK  UIirEQUAI,I.ED  FOB 

Ease  of  IVIanat^cinent 

and  Perfection  of  Woi^. 

SEITD  FOB  A  CIKCCLAB. 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO^ 
FtOREKCB,  MASS. 

Agenlt  turned  where  not  already  etIabHthed, 


Rimmers  Perfumery. 

f  PARIS,  LONDON,  &.  BEUSSSLS. 

Sold  by  hll  Drugslata. 

THE  NETT 

Oriental  Aspersor, 

for  sprinkling  Perfumes  on  the  handker¬ 
chief,  in  apartments,  sick-rooms,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Special  Representatlres  for  the  United 

kI^wardes  a  busseei., 

38  Ves«r  Street,  New  York. 

iikO  Rlfl  ^  MONTH  easily  made  with  .Stencil 
and  Key-Check  Dies.  Secure  Circular  and 
Samples, /ree.  8.  H.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


n  wTANTED  — AGENTS.  (SBO  per  day)  to 

■  ■  sell  the  celebrated  HUME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 

■  H  I  MACHINE.  Haa  the  under-feed,  makns  the 

■  IHI  “  toek-ttUeh"  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  Is  /uUp 

■  Ml  Heented.  The  beet  and  cbeapest  (hmilv  Sewing 
W  W  Machine  In  the  market.  Admass  .TOHNSOIC 

■  Hi  CL.ARK,  A  CO,.  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg, 
n  n  pg,.  <-hlr.agn.  TIL.  or  St.  Ts>nlB.  Mo. 

pOLLEGlATE  IMSTITETE  for 

^  YOUNG  I.ADIES,  Poushkeepsie.  N.  Y.— 

Established  ISO.  Opens  Sept.  11,  Util.  .V  thoniugh  and 
systematic  course  of  study.  PREPARVroUY  CLAS.S 
FOR  VA8SAK  COLLEGI'L  Fur  Catalogue,  addn-ss 
O EG.  W.  COOK,  A .  ,M Principal. _ | _ 

itk  1  SSn  A  MONTH  I  EMPtOYMENT  I 
“AtAvr  Extra  Indncementa ! 

APremiom  HORSE  and  TYAOON  for  AgenU. 

Wa  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  years 
to  sell  tbo  Buckeye  $  lO.Ob  .Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  ]( 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  best  low- 
priced,  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 
OKRSON  A  €0..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  or  St.  lyiols.  Mo 


DO  VOUR  OWM  PRIMTINOI 

TVith  a  Novelty  Job  Prlntinc  Preaa. 

The  moet  valuable  addition 
to  tho  Baalneaa  Office. 

The  most  efflclent  Instruc¬ 
tor  In  School*. 

llte  most  (hsclnatlng  and 
instructive  amusement  in  the 
Family,  and  nnsnipassed 
for  General  Job  Frint- 
ln(. 

Send  fbr  Illustrated  Para- 
■  phlet  to 

BENJ.  O.  WOOOS,  Manuftictnrer, 

SM  Federal  Street,  Ibwiuu,  Mass.:  W.  Y.  Eowaxds,M3 
Broivlway,  New  York;  Kkllet,  Howill.  A  Linwio, 
til  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Kti.Loos  A  Loomis, 
W,  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  HI.,  Agents. 

ft  W.  L.  HAYDEN, 

M  TEACHER  OF 

I  Guitar  &  Flute. 

■  AGENT  FOR 

TILTON’S  PATENT  GUITARS, 

V  the  best  in  use.  Dealer  In 

Gnitara,  Flutes,  Music,  and  Strings. 
HAYDEN’S  NEW  .METHOD  FOR 
/  oriTAK.  Price,  $3.00. 

I  New  Guitar  .Music  every  week.  Cataloguca 

flee.  Address  W.L.  HAYDEN, 
_ ISO  Tremon^Ht.,  Boston. 

CDCIIDU  OUlllil  Oroekery  and  Glass 
rllblwn  ylllllfb  ware,  PoroeIaln-d». 

Terre,  Ktinmrflen  Toilet  Ware.  Cuapadores, 
Parlor  Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  flerman 
study  I.amps,  snd  other  useful  and  ornamental  goods, 
(hr  -ale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

U.  B.  STEBMAN  A  CO., 

1R6  Summer  Kt..  cor.  Hiich  St.,  Boston. 


ciiy  or  town  m 
the  U.  .S.  T  his  machine  has  esLablished  its  superiority  In 
every  instance  where  it  has  come  In  competition  with  any 
machine  In  the  market.  Men  with  capital  are  llnding  It  to 
their  advantage  to  make  the  sale  of  this  machine  their 
exclusive  business.  Agenlt  wanted  in  unoccupied  terri¬ 
tory.  Machines  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Address  “Domestic”  Sewing;  Machine  Co., 

96  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  or  Toledo  O. 


JOSEPH  aiLLOTT»S 
CELEBRATED 

STSSEI.  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dnalera  throafhont  tbo 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-SImlle  of  bli  ilgnatnre. 


Recommended  by  Physicians.  — Best  Salve  in 
use.  Sold  by  Druggists  at  35 cents.  JOHN  F.  HENRY. 
Sole  Proprietor,  No.  8  College  Place,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GII.I.OTT  A  SONS. 
HENBY  OWEN,  Sole  Ag^mt. 

count"  ST.  QEBMAIN^S  j”. ~ 


LIFE 


action,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  all  recourse 
to  medicine.  A  small  portion  mixed  with  ordinary  tea 
Imparts  to  It  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  Used  alone.  It 
Is  an  exc.'llent  substitute  Ibr  ordinary  tea,  and  admirably 
suited  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chinese  Teas  do 
not  agree,  .sold  hv  all  Druggists.  Sole  Agents  for  the 
United  .states,  EDWABDE.S  A  BUS.SEI.I.. 

No.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


CHROMOB,  BTBRBOMCOPEB, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  Imported  and  msnn- 
Ihctured  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.,  691 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

Fob  One  Dollar —A  pair  of  Paris  Kid  Gloves,  any 
color,  shade,  or  size  —two  buttons  ilc.  extra. 

For  One  Dollar —The  latest  style  Ladles’  Lace  Collar. 
For  One  llollar  —  The  latest  style  Ladles’  Lace  Veil. 
For  Ono  Dollar— A  Ladles’  I  ice  Handkerchief. 

For  One  Dollar  — The  Lsdie  '  Nilsson  SUk  Tie  will  be 
sent  by  mall. 

JAME.S  E.  McNALLT  ft  CO., 
Importers,  348  Broadway,  and  28  White  St. 
Merchants  also  supplied. _ 

~  Bead  what  I*  said  of  H. 

1  "  1*.'’  testing  it  myself,  and  by 

having  othcit  test  it  thomngh- 
ly,  1  have  verlflcd  the  tntlh  ol 


jtw'  Bleaches  all  that  was  said  to  me  in  its 

fB  the  Skin  to  praise.  It  Is  not  simply  a  good 

ral  perfect  thing ;  It  is  the  most  remarka- 

Ea  cfoamess  ^^R  ***^  glycerines,  and  the 

nR.  and  K.iritv  wlH  thing  in  ihe  world  for  the 
■J^a^  puriiy^amj  slut,- the  complexion  by  iW 
use  reaching  the  very  perfec- 
AtiH  >l\wVn  tion  of  beauty.” 

A.L.JONE.SftCO.,2<l9Bmsd- 
_ way,  N.  Y.,^nd  all  l^ugglsts. 

M  A  PEE  WOOD  INSTITUTE  for  Yonng;  La¬ 
dles,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  long  and  wl.lely  known 
fur  superior  t'acilltirs  and  rare  beauty  and  salubrity  of  lo¬ 
cation.  Address  REV.  C.  V.  HPEXR,  the  Principal. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Balaustion’s  Adventure. 

A  New  Poem.  By  Robest  Browxixo.  From  .\d- 
vance  .Sheets.  Author’s  Edition.  1  vol.  ISmo.  Cloth, 
S  lAO. 

"  It  Is  unnecessary  to  compare  Mr.  Browning  with  hla 
great  contemporaries,  in  estimating  his  value  as  a  poet. 
His  Insight  into  the  depths  of  bum.an  nature,  of  human 
experience,  and  his  power  to  shadow  forth  the  mysteries 
of  the  soul,  and  set  in  the  Aill  light  its  secrets,  place  him 
In  the  company  of  the  great  poets  of  the  world.”— CRieoyo 
Tribune. 


Owen  Meredith’s  Poems.  New  England  Legends. 


POPULAR  EDITION. 

With  numernna  Illnatratlona.  1  vol.  8vo. 
Paper,  60  cent*. 

“  This  la  a  neat  volume,  printed  with  clear  type  and  on 
fine  paper.  Liiclle  Is  the  principal  poem  In  the  volume, 
and  is  pussesM'd  of  great  merit.  It  is  a  tale  of  suirciing, 
and  patient,  persistent  devotion  to  principle.  In  whicn 
love  sacriflees  everything  to  the  beloved.  I  he  principal 
characters  are  flncly  drawn  and  strongly  marked.  Liicile, 
the  heroine  of  the  poem,  makes  her  debut  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  woman  of  the  world;  but  as  she  passes  befbre  the 
readers,  she  ilevelops  many  noble  qualities,  and  finally, 
after  passing  through  the  crucible  of  human  trial,  she  ap¬ 
pears  adumetl  with  the  highest  excellences  that  could 
poetibly  pertain  to  Ihe  human  character,  and  retires  ftom 
the  stage,  on  which  she  has  played  so  active  a  part,  a  veiy 
saint,  carrving  with  her  the  pity,  the  admintlon,  and  the 
blcesings  iif  her  self-sacriflcing  career.  And  while  the 
story  induces  the  desin.  In  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  aspire 
to  perfection.  It  Is  rendered  attractive  by  the  romance 
which  tinges  its  pages.  T  he  versification  of  the  poem  Is 
peculiar,  but  musical  ;  a  sort  of  galloping  rhyme,  which 
carries  the  reader  along  easily  and  pleasantly,  and  leaves 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
be  can  go  no  further.”  —  The  Nation, 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  8ent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  rublishcrs, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  CO.,  Bocton, 

Late  Tleknor  ft  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  ft  Co. 


By  Haxbikt  Phkscott  Spoffobd.  Comprising  pop¬ 
ular  .\ccnunts  of  Captain  Kidd,  the  Salem  Witchcraft, 
with  Legends  of  rortsmouth,  Newburvport,  *c.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  8vo.  Paper,  SO  cents  ;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

This  volume  gives  the  substance  of  the  Legendary  his¬ 
tory  of  .all  the  places  in  this  country  that  have  attained 
any  degree  of  notoriety  from  snch  associations,  with  in¬ 
teresting  descriptions  of  those  localities. 


Cesarine  Dietrich. 

A  Novel.  By  Obobor  .SAxn.  Translated  by  Edward 
Stax  WOOD.  1  vol.  8to.  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth, 
$  1.2S. 

A  brilliant  dcscriptlre  story  of  Parisian  society,  marked 
by  the  origlnsility  of  conception  an]  strong  Individuality 
characteristic  of  ih-  author.  Its  bright  style  and  mas¬ 
terly  constme'ton  render  it  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
romantic  Ilteriitute  of  the  day. 


•,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  Sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  C0„  Boston. 

Tjit#  TicknoT  A.  FIfMs,  and  0*go<w1.  A  Co- 


LADY’S  TROUSSEAU  “C”  FOR  $250. 


6  Mnalln  Chemise* . atS  2..TO 

6  liinen  “  •••••.“  6.00 

6  Pairs  Mnalln  Drawer* . “  H.no 

6  “  T.Inen  “ . “  4.60 

.3  Plain  Cotton  Skirts  . . “  'J..TO 

3  Tucked  “  “ . “  3.60 

3  “  •• . ••  4.00 

3  Mnalln  Night  Dreaaea . “  6.00 

3  Tucked  Cambric  Night  Dreaaea  ...”  6.60 

3  Embr’d  “  *•  "  fk’d  y’k’s  “  10.00 

R  Flannel  Skirta,  (embriiideicil)  .  .  .  .  “  8.00 

3  Coract  Covers  . . “  6.00 

3  Dreaalng^SacqnGS . “  8.60 

1  Delaine  Kobe  de  Chambre . .  . 


•  S60.00 

The  whole  or  any  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  may  be  bad  upon  application,  or  will  he  sent  C.  O.  p.  by  Expreas. 
Every  article  is  made  in  the  best  manner,  and  from  the  best  materials.  Complete  directions  Ihr  9elf-m^nremeiit 
sent  by  maP,  If  desired.  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  OU’TFITTING  DEPARTMENT. 

LORD  &  TAYLOR 

896,  897,  899,  A  901  Broadway,  comer  of  Twentieth  Street  _ 

No*.  8U,  367,  369,  A  361  Grand  St.  comer  of  Chrystle  st.  New  TorF 


Vision  of  Don  Roderick^  Rokebj,  the*  I^rd  of  the  Isles, 
Ballads,  Sonjfs,  tie., ^  ail  the  of  that  matchleea 

genius.  How  It  can  be  compressed  into  so  compact  a  form 
is  of  no  consequence  :  it  is  done,  and  in  a  volume  *0  small 
that  it  can  readilr  slip  into  the  pocket,  and  so  beautiftal 
withal  that  the  beholder**  satlsfkction  cannot  be  complete 
until  he  becomes  the  posseeser.  l>on*t  look  at  it  ir  jou 

&r#  FMUiITMI  nckt  tA  Knv  ii  Vmsi  /'enmnwm»wuu^emi  Aet- 


WaverlPf  Novels.  Xetc  LOtrary  Edi¬ 
tion.  Complete  hi  Twenty-five  Tolnmes.  Price, 
SI  JO  per  Toinme. 


SI  JO  per  Tolnine. 
Waverley. 

Guy  Mannerlng. 
Ivanhoe. 

Rob  Boy. 
Kenilworth. 
Qncntln  Dnrward. 
Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
Anne  of  Gelersteln. 
The  Monastery. 

The  Antiquary. 

The  Talisman,  etc. 


Black  Dwarf,  etc. 
Heart  of  Mld-I.othian« 
Bride  of  Eammermoor. 
The  Abbot. 

The  Pirate. 

Peverll  of  the  Peak. 
St.  Ronan’s  Well. 

Red  gauntlet. 

’The  Betrothed,  ete. 
Woodstock. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 


Connt  Robert  of  Paris.Snrgeon’s  Daughter, 
Old  Mortality.  etc. 

"  The  Library  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  has  been 
completed  by  the  publication  of  ’  Peverll  of  the  Peak,’ 
■  Woodstock,’  each  in  one  volume,  gnd  ’  The  Surgeon's 
Daughter’  and  ’  Castle  Dangerous,*  in  one  volume.  The 
last  volume  contains  a  glossary,  an  index  to  the  notes,  and 
an  index  to  the  names  of  characters.  The  latter  ocenpies 
nearly  seventv  pages,  and  is  a  most  impressive  ernsus  of 
the  population  which  Scott  has  added  to  the  world  of  hn- 
a^nation. 

••  Ibis  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novela  Is  in  twentr-five 
dnodecimo  volumes.  Is  printed  In  large  type,  lUiistratetl 
with  steel  engravings,  and  bound  In  handsome  green  cloth. 
The  price  is  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  volume.  The  edi¬ 
tion  contains  Scott’s  latest  notes  and  corrections,  and  Is 
considemi  the  most  complete  edition  that  haa  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Every  (Weiul  of  good  literature  must  wish  for  it 
an  extensive  circulation.  Without  the  Waverley  Novela 
no  house  can  be  considered  well  ftimished,  though  the  up¬ 
holsterer  may  have  done  hll  best.”  —  Botton  Tranteript. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  Illustrated 

Library  Edition.  i'nUhrm  with  Ubraiy  Waverley. 

3  vols.  12mo.  S  i  J®. 

"  Twice  nlreadv  have  we  noticed  this  beantlfril  edition 
of  one  of  the  inos't  dellghtfril  of  histories,  as  it  sppeared  hi 
snccesslve  parts,  and  now  only  recall  to  our  leaders  what 
we  have  said  l>clore,  while  announcing  tho  addition  of  two 
more  volumes,  which  make  the  seriea  complete.  Taking 
the  six  duod<  cimoa  together,  they  make  a  collection  of  aa 
charming  narratives  as  ever  were  written.  Walter  Scott 
|s  indeed  the  prince  of  stoiy  tellers.  He  Is  not  merely  the 
greatest  of  novelists.  He  knows  also  how  to  make  history 
as  bewitching  as  nimance;  not  by  resorting  to  that  which 


outlines  wiin  niinii.v 

the  Barrative.  without  violating  the  truth  of  history. 
Here  now  an-  tales  of  Scotland,  as  authentic  as  most  his¬ 
tories  and  yet  as  entertaining  as  Robinson  Crnsoe.  If  one 
wishes  to  make  a  bov  In  love  with  hlatory,  he  has  but  to 
set  belbie  him  books  like  these,  — not  dry  and  musty  old 
chronicles ;  not  a  series  of  dates  of  events,  harrea  of  Inter¬ 
est  — but  vl>  Id,  picturesque,  thrilling  tales  of  lift  and  valor 
hi  the  oklen  time.  Hence  we  recommend  j»rcnu  who 
wish  to  make  thtlr  children  very  happy  at  (niristmaa  or 
New  Tear’s,  to  |•^eee■t  them  srtth  these  'Tales  oft  Grand- 
flither.’  They  will  fttmish  deUghtfhl  reading  (hr  the  long 
winter  evenings.”  —  N.  V.  EvangeM. 

*.*  For  sale  by  all  BookselleTS.  Sent,  post-paM,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  pri**  by  the  PnUisheTS, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  GO.,  Boaton, 

Late  Tleknor  ft  Ftehta.  and  Fields,  Ossoed,  ft  Co, 
»•  p  DUTTON  ft  CO..  713  Broadway.  New  Tork. 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CONTOEM  TO 

REDUCTION  or  DUTIES. 

8REAT  SAVINfi  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CEUBS. 

By  Send  (hr  onr  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  wll 
accompany  It  containing  frill  directions  —  making  a  larg 
saving  to  oonsumeis  and  remoneratlve  to  club  organizers 

TEE  GREAT  AMSRICAK  TEA  CO.. 

31  A  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  0.  Box  5643.  New  York. 


H.  HENDERSON’S 

FAMILY  LIQUOR-CASES, 

Each  Case  containing  one  bottle  of 
OLD  PALE  BRANDY,  I  HOLLAND  GIN, 

OLD  BYE  WHISKBY.  OL')  PALE  SHERRY, 
FINE  OLD  PORT,  I  OLD  BOURBON. 

Guaranteed  pure  and  of  the  veiy  best  quality. 
Price,  Seven  Dollnra. 

Sent  by  Express  C.  u.  D.,  or  Post-Oflice  order, 

H.  HENDERSON,  16  Bread  St.,  New  York. 


Royal  Hayana  Lottery  of  CRbb 

•  330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 
Prizes  cashed  and  Infbimatlon  frimisbed.  The  blghetl 
istes  paid  (hr  Donbloons,  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Sllvsi 
Oovemmeat  Bonds,  fto.  Oiden  promptly  fiUsd. 

TATEOR  A  OU.,  Bankan 

No.  16  Wall  streot.  New  York 


PflO  TUC  I  RlllCfi  A  new  hook  on  tho  Dtseases  of 

run  I  nc  LIIUICO.  women  sent  (hw  to  the  af- 
filctcd.  Address,  Box  5620,  N.  Y. 

SEND  STAMP  for  Catnlogne  of  Chromos  and 
Enicravin]^  to  U.  A.  ELIilOT,  Boston. 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO/S 

EDITIONS  OF  THE 

WORKS 

SIR  WALTER  SCOH. 


1LLU8TBATED  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  of  the  T 

Waveriey  Novela.  Complete  in  Fifty 

Tolntne*.  16mo.  $  1.36  per  volsme. 

The  sncctsa  of  this  edition  ha*  been  unparalleled.  Since 
the  commencement  of  It*  pubBeation  la  March,  1857, 
nearly  300,000  volnmes  have  been  sold.  Tho  de¬ 
mand  for  It  la  steady  and  eenstaat. 

The  following  Is  theorderef  publication,  and  the  Novels 
will  be  sold  separately  or  In  sets,  at  the  option  of  pur¬ 
chasers 


Waverley. 

Gny  Mannerin., 

’The  Antiquary. 

Rob  Roy. 

Old  Mortality. 

Black  Dwarf. 

Heart  of  Mld-I.othlaa. 
Bride  ofT.amniermoor. 
Ivanhoe. 

The  Monastery. 

The  Abbot. 
KenUworth. 

The  Pirate. 

Each 


The  Fortunes  of  Nisei. 
Peverll  of  the  Peak. 
Qnentin  Dnrward. 

Rt.  Honan’s  Well. 
Redcanntlet. 

’The  Betrothed. 

The  Talisman. 

,  Woodstock. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
Anne  of  Geierstein. 
Connt  Robert  of  Paris. 
The  Snrceon’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,  ete. 

2  ToU. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott.  By  J.  G.  Lockbabt.  Uniform  with  tho 
Novela.  lUnstrated.  9  vols.  ISmo.  $11.23. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  Uniform 

with  the  Novels.  Illnstmted.  6  vote.  Itmo.  $  7 JO. 

Ivanhoe.  A  Romance.  Holiday  Edition. 

Illustrated  and  elegantly  bound.  1  vol.  Itmo.  $2  JO. 

Scott’s  Poems.  Uniform  with  the  Nov¬ 

els.  9  vols.  lemo.  $12.00. 

Scott’s  Poetical  Works.  Complete. 

Sed-Iene  Edition.  With  12  (hll-page  lllnstrailmis  hr 
various  artista.  1  voL  Small  4to.  Cloth,  bevelled 
and  gilt,  $4  JO. 

Thehandtomett  and  cheapest  Illiulraled  Eeott. 

Scott’s  Poems.  Complete.  Diamond 

Edition*  fniform  with  Diamond  TeMn3r9cn.  $IJ$. 

**  The  diamond  edition  of  the  poets  was  bemm  In 
and  was  at  once  received  with  great  popular  nivor.  Ten¬ 
nyson*  Longfellow,  and  Whittier  appeared  ta  miniature 
green  and  gold,  and  In  type  marvelloaslv  clear  and  legible 
considering  Its  small  size.  And  now  the  series  Is  c<intlna<Nl 
hv  tha  iiiatio  of  tha  Dlamotwl  SMhtt  Maia>ak  the  Lav  of 


GROUPS 

OP 

STATUARY, 


er  JOHN  ROtERS. 


From  SIO  to  OSS  each. 


These  will  be  delivered  at  any 
||\  rallrosd  station  hi  the  United 
States,  (tee  of  expense,  on  re- 
»  ceipt  of  the  price.  Enclose 
'stamp  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue  and  Price-List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  At.,  New  York. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER. 


PERFECTED  1871. 


loiltoi  Bolli. 

Most  Durable; 

Spin!  Cop, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Cmei  Clunp, 

[.Holds  Firmest; 

Tbo  Choipoit, 
The  ll>3t 


. . TRTIT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOI,  COMPANY, 

1 1  Warren  St.,  N.  Y„  and  PROV.,  K.  1. 


SPIRAL  GEAR.  Q 


SuzasiTB  C.  Aoissiz  and  Aljoainb 


Send  Staiiii)  for  raiiiplilet 
Circular, 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[September  2, 1871. 


TBOSACHS  PASS,  IN  SCOTLAND. 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  contrUna  the  Inteat  improTements. 

IT  IS  UNRIVAEEED  In  tone  »nd  in  beauty  of  exterior.  ' 

ILECSTRATED  CATAI.OGUE.S  aent  free.  Arirlreaii 

_ _ _ THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO..  Boaton,  Man. 

PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL. 

\  made.  WILE  NOT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  18 

CPSET  AND  BROKEN.  Millioiu  ot' galluiu  have  bci-n  sold,  and  no  accidents  bare 
Tsasc  ever  occurred  from  it. 

OIL  BOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  TORK. 

"  Eatabliahed  1770. 


MAIN  GATEWAY  AKD  LODGE  OF  LLEWELLYX  PARK. 


Llewellyn  Park,  at 
with  an  opportunity  to  set 
which  camca  with  it  the ' 
tract  of  land  nrarl.r  as  lari, 
examine  the  remaining  bui 
aoM,  and  improved  by  Now 
For  Nape,  Terms,  and  1’ 


or"  For  fuller  panicui; 

aiding.” 


X.  J.,  combines  acknowledged  hoalthfulness,  accessibility,  and  social  advantaim, 
CJV/’ Mjtiymt  nl  of  a  large  and  ctntly  country  place  by  the  purchase  of  one  acre  of  laiE 
O  n'n'r fifty  acres  of  pleasure  grounds  ami  seven  miles  of  private  drives  throughnnka 
to  itral  Park.  All  persons  seeking  a  country  home  are  invited  to  visit  the  Park 
<0  CO  s  of  from  one  to  five  acres  each,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Park  havmg  already  been 
^  j  rcli.ints. 

^  a;  .  apply  to  the  proprietor, 

.  ^  ^  ELE>  Qrang^,  I<.  J.,  or  L.  F.  HASKELL,  No.  7  State  St.,  N.  T. 

^  'ark,  see  article  in  Xo.  8}  of  Applttont'  Journal,  and  also  Downing's  “  Landaegpe 


Whether  yon  wish 
to  boy  or  sell, 
writo  to  No.  t  ‘ 

WallSt.iN.  r., 


CHARLES  W. 


bc.axLiic^^  ID 

BONriS 


Waltham  Watches,  BALL,  BLACKr&  CO.^ 


The  above  reprewenta,  on  an  enlarged  acalo, 
the  new  patent  Micrometrical  Regulator  used 
on  the  Waltham  Watch  known  aa  the  Rail- 
riNul  Timekeeper.  By  It  the  allchteat  varia¬ 
tion  can  be  easily  corrected.  This  and  other 
valuable  improvementa  make  thla  particular 
erade  the  beat  Watch  in  the  world  for  Travel- 
lera.  Engineera,  and  Condnetora. 

fit  la  folly  deacribed,  with  prioea,  in  onr  De- 
ocriptive  Catalorne.  Write  for  it,  and  atate 
that  yon  aaw  thla  notice  in  "  Every  Satnrday.’* 

HOWARD  &  OO.. 

_  _ No.  fi65  Brvw»dway.  New  To’k. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES. 


TIFFANY  &  CO 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK, 


IMPORTERS  OF 


‘"A  question  that  now  agitates  the  minds  of  many  watch- 
irukers.  Is,  *  which  is  the  best  watch  to  recommend  for 
ladles’,  use :  the  American  or  Swiss  ?  ’ 

“■At  the  time  the  retailer  sells  It,  bo  can  make,  proba¬ 
bly,  more  profit  on  a  Swiss  Watch  than  on  a  *  Lady  Elgin  ’ 
maiwAictured  by  the  Xatlonal  Watch  Company.  When 
wwsell  the  Swiss  watch  we  hare  to  *  warrant  it  ’  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  of  time,  and  thereby  begin  to  lose  the  profit. 
In  a  month  or  so  the  stopwork  it  out  of  repair.  If  the 
mainspring  should  break,  the  chances  are  that  the  recoil 
of  barrel  la  so  great  that  the  leaves  of  the  centrc-pln- 
ioirNre  broken,  and  the  teeth  in  the  lArtvl  In  the  same 
comWon.  Then  our  labor  or  the  time  of  our  watchmaker 
beglm'to  eat  into  the  original  profit  of  the  sale. 

■‘In  onr  opinion  the  •  Lady  Elgin ’  is  not  only  siinerior 
to  most  of  the  Swiss  watches,  hut  in  many  of  Its  details 
la  a  more  scientific  piece  of  work;  more  <Iiimblc  than  any 
othec  movement  of  .Vmerican  manulUcture,  for  ladies’ 
use.’’—  tyalchmaier’s  Journal, 

Call  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin  I 
Watches.  . 


The  EI^  Illustrated  Almanac,  or  the  Illustrated  .\r- 
tlcIe,on  ‘  .\ncient  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,’’  by  A.  D. 
Richardson,  sent  free  upon  application  to  Xational  (Ei¬ 
ght)  Watch  Company,  I'iT  and  Its  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  Xo.  1  Malden  Lane,  Xew  York. 

If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 

If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


FINE  WATCHES. 


Bigelow,  Kennard,&  Co., 

JEWELLERS, 

331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  for  sale,  at  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  at 
LOWEST  PUCES, 

WALTHAM 

WATCHES, 

Every  variety  of  aixo  and  qnality,  in  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CAMEK. 

The  experience  and  extensive  fltcilitica  of 
the 

Waltham  Company 

enable  them  to  prodace  the  larifeat  variety 
and  moat  desirable 

AMERICAN  WATCH 


T 


iVoODWAIlU’S 


IN  THE  MARKET. 

RAVEIiilSRS 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  IN.SCIIAXCE 
COMPANY,  ofllartfonLConn.  Ca>h  Asset., 
S1A88,.'H8.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  foniis.  .Vni- 
plc  Security,  Low  Rates.  .Mso  Insures  against 
ACCIDENT.S,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  inonlli. 
lias  paid  8700  per  day  for  ^ven  Years 
in  bereflts  to  policy-holders. 


ARCHITECT. 

Inn  ft  Working  Drawings, 

1  lUUU  *I3-rost-imi.l. 

^  GEO.  E.  woodward, 

Is  Publisher,  191  Broiulwny,  X.  Y. 
I  StnA  for  Catalogue  of  nil  hooki 
I  —  on  Architecture.  Agriculture, 
IB  Field  Sports  and  the  Horse. 


SELTZER 


lUo  Fear  of  a  Relapse. 

ThonsandA  who  nuffer  fVom  Chronic  Constipation  dare*  not  takt*  iho  onini;  ly  pur- 
(rativea,  bocaunv  the  Khort  n*ncf  they  afford  In  rollowed  by  Htlil  mon*  terribU'  mi  trie- 
lion,  and  a  general  aggravation  of  the  dipeasc.  For  thm*  the  mild  laxative,  ccri  i  dive, 
and  tonic  operation  of  j 

TARRANTS  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 

Is  literally  the  one  thing  ncedAil.  AlmoNt  imperceptibly,  and  without  any  griping 
pain,  it  redorea  thenatunl  perit^tUtic  action  of  the  bowels,  while  it  tones  tlielr  nieni- 
nmnous  lining.  and  thuf  prevL-nts  a  return  of  the  constriction  when  the  laxative 
action  of  the  agreeable  and  ebullient  drauglit  has  sul>^idcd• 

SOLD  BY  ALL*  DRUGGISTS. 


nOOLEY’S 

YEAST 

Powder 


Weed  “Family  Favorite” 


565  and  567  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

-kre  closing  out  their  cntire.stock  of  BROXZE  AXD  Di- 
ITATIOX  BRUXZE 

GAS  FIXTURES 

Below  Cost. 

BETTER  GOODS  IX  DESIGN’- AXD  FINISH  ABC 
NOT  TO  BE  HAD  AT  THEIR  PRESENT 
LOW.  PRICES. 

XEW  DESIGN'S  OF  IMPORTED 

CRYSTAL  CHANDELIERS, 

IX  GRE.kT  VARIETY  JG8T  RECEIVED. 
CALL  AXD  EXAMIXE  OCR  STOCK  AXD  PRICB8. 

Notice. 

largest  Stock.  Bet!  Boodt,  Lowett  Priew. 

Rpilepsy-  or  .Fitsa 

A  SURE  CITBE  for  this  distressing’ coiriplaiiit  is 
now  made  known  in  a  Treatise  (of  4H  odiavo  paiN) 
on  foreign  and  native  Herbal  Preparations*  pultlished  by 
O.  I’HELra  liBhwv.  The  prescribllofi  wad  discoveted 
by  him  In  such  a  providential  manner  that  he  cahnot  con¬ 
scientiously  lefhse  to  nuike  It  known,  as  It  has'  cured 
everybody  who  has  used  It  for  Fits,  never  having  fhiled 
in  a  single  case.  The  ingredients  may  be  obtalmd  ftom 
any  drugrlst.  Persons  dniriiig  a  copy  may  address  DR. 
O.  PHEI.PS  BROWN'.  Xo  -fl  (inind  At.,  .lersev  CKy.  X J. 


^  -Ir.Aaaiz.  IRostratrd.  New  Edition.  1  vol.  8vo.  fZ.OO. 

■  This  book  will  supply  a  deficiency  long  felt  by  the  lovers  of  nature,  who  pass  their  summers  by  the  seaside.  A 
«*udy  of  it  will  make  the  long  beach  ramblea  still  more  enjoyable,  and  promote  the  growth  and  health  of  the  mind,  M 
she  pure  breath  of  the  ocean  does  that  of  the  body.  The  IHustratinns  are  very  (Inc,  and  easily  understood.  The  text  to 
elearly  aiul  plea-sanlly  written,  and  not  weighed  down  with  technicalities.  The  lovers  of  natural  science  are  under 
grist  obligation  to  the  name  of  Agasaiz,  and  this  book  Increases  the  debt.”  —  BntKm  Traretler. 

.TAMES  R.  OSGOOD  «  CO.,  Pabliahera,  Boston. 


IS  THE 

STANDARD  BAKING  POWDER 

AND  THE 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
ARTICLE  PREPARED 

■  FOR  MAKING  ELEGANT  \ 
Biscuit,  I  Cakes,  j 
j  Dumplings,  | 
Bread.  I  l^astrydc. 
hi  Yu,  Vs,  /  and  dlh.  Cana, 
Actual  Xet  Weight, 

fCHOCLRS  SELL  LTJ  . 

DOOLEY  &.BROTHER.I 

Mtuiujacturers  ATpic  'iork 

ESTABLISHED  1858. 


THE  VOLTAIC  ARMOR 

V  »  ■  i/  Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 

W  liTll  //  Nitvoub  Prostration,  or  I>e- 
\\  Mm  //  Bility,  and  the  Loss  of  Vital 
V  jJFnLt  7  Power,  lYom  whatever  cause 
^  arisin'g ;  and  for  all  Rheumatic 

Kmliitml  AfTections. 

A  Drngglsts,  ami  sent  prk- 

/XIL  P-til>  on  receipt  of  price,  hv  the 
Jm  \  \ /  /  Voltaic  Armor  Association, 
\  V  /  I  reinont  .Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEWIMG  ItlACHIINC. 

THE  GREATEST  MECHANICAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  THE  AGE. 

Manufactory,  — Hartford,  Conn. 

BRAXCU  OEFICES: 

340  Wa-Hhinstun  Street,  .  .  Boston. 

013  Broadway,  ....  New  York. 
101  Lake  Street,  ....  Cliicagn. 

53  No.  Charles  Street,  .  .  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


Living  at  the  East,  who  contemplates  'cmoving  to  Hie 
West,  and  every  person.  East  or  West,  who  is  not  alreadv 
!  a  subscriber,  and  who  desires  the  latmt,  most  ilioroiigli 
i  and  reliable  Information  of  practical  value  concerning  Hie 
Growth  and  Development  of  the  West  and  XortliwesI, 

'  Particulars  Relating  to  the  Public  Domain,  Character  of 
Western  .Soils,  the  Most  SuccessAiI  Modes  for  their  t'lilli- 
vatlon.  Tree  Planting,  Stock  Breeding,  Emit  Growing, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Ganicntng,  etc.,  etc.,  should  not 
ftiil  to  aubserlbc  for  THE  PRAIRIE  FAUJIEK,  the 
Largest  and  Handsomest,  the  Best  and  Oldest,  and  llie 
Leading  Illustrated  Farm,  Orchard,  and  Family  Werkly 
at  the  West,  now  In  Ita  Thirtieth  Year.  Terms,  $2.00  pi'r 
Year  ;  Three  Months,  on  Trial,  for  50  Cents.  Spcciiiu  n 
Copies  Free.  Liberal  Ternu  to  Club  Agents.  Send  for 
Xew  Premium  List.  Address 

PRAIRIE  FARMER  COMP’Y,  Chicago. 

^^8— Catalogues  of  Areliitcctiirol 
l:l||IHI|XXin  booksfree.  A..T.  Bicknell 

21  Warren  St..X.  Y. _ 

Repair  the  shattered  nerves 

'  with  Walker’s  Vinegar  Bitters. 


Printed  at  the  Cniveiaiqr  Frew.  Cambridga,  by  'Welch,  Bigelow,  a  Co.,  for  James  U.  Osgood  fc  Co. 


POUSTAliOUTS, 


ON  A  MlSSISSirn  steamboat.  By  our  Special  Artist  and  Correspondent. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[September  2, 1871. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLAND  LEGENDS.  By 

'  Habbiit  rBiscoTT  !>ForroBD.  Comprl«lnK  popu¬ 
lar  accounu  of  Captain  Kidd,  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  with 
Legends  of  Portsmouth,  Nea  buryport,  Ac.  Illustrated. 
8vo.  Paper, SO  cents;  Cloth,  $  l.w. 

The  author’s  sketches  glre  the  suhstance  of  the  legend- 
aiy  history  of  that  time  of  all  the  various  places  that  have 
attained  any  degree  of  notoriety  ftom  such  associations, 
with  interesting  descriptions  of  those  localities  as  they 
existed  in  former  times,  and  as  at  present  situated.  Of 
these,  the  “  True  Account  of  Captain  Kidd  ”  and  “  The 
Salem  Witchcraft  ”  are  of  especial  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance.  The  author  places  the  fltcts  before  her  readers, 
and  refutes  the  wildly  improbable  theories  that,  time  out 
of  mind,  have  awed  the  simple  folk  of  the  New  England 
shores  into  accepting  as  gospel  truth  the  fkbled  terrors 
of  the  piratical  diablerie  of  Kidd  and  his  buccaneers,  and 
the  secretion,  among  the  rocks  and  sands,  of  countless 
bags  and  ingots  of  gold,  treasures  of  diamond  and  foreign 
specie,  which  years  of  confident  and  persistent  search 
have  fUled  to  discover. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  Is  as  satlsflkctorily  disposed  of, 
and  Its  origin  Is  quite  as  clearly  and  convincingly  defined 
as  in  the  mote  elabcrate  works  published,  that  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  subject.  The  sketches  of  Newbury- 
port,  Charlestown,  Dover,  and  Portsmouth  are  treated 
in  the  same  graphically  descriptive  and  characteristically 
direct  style  as  the  priiKlpal  subjects.  The  wcrk  makes 
no  preteiuion  to  exhaustive  completeness,  but  it  com¬ 
prises  the  substanee  of  all  that  pertains  to  these  legends 
of  New  England,  giving  many  facts  not  ktKPwn  to  the 
general  reader,  but  with  which  all  readers  should  be 
conversant.  The  volume  has  several  appropriate  illus¬ 
trations,  and  it  published  in  a  popular  form. 

T^HEODORE  WINTHROFS  WORKS. 

J-  New  popular  edition.  Elegantly  Bound  In  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Cloth.  Price,  $  1.00  a  volume. 

CECIL  DREEME.  With  Biographical  Sketch  by  Oxo. 

WiLUaM  CuBTis.  1  vol.  16mo. 

JOHN  BRENT.  1  vol.  ISmo. 

EDWIN  BROTHERTOFT.  1  vol.  lOmo. 

CANOE  AND  THE  SADDLE.  1  vol.  lOmo. 

LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR.  1  vol.  lOmo. 

“  The  simple  truth  is  that  Theodore  W’inthrop’s  novels 
and  stories  are  good.  I'o  say  that  they  are  good,  is  to  say 
that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  which  pub¬ 
lishers  inflict  upon  us.  Little  gems  of  thought  and  words 
sparkle  all  through  his  narratives;  delicate  touches  of 
lifb  and  character  abound  that  can  no  mure  be  analyzed 
and  reproduced  than  can  the  bloom  of  a  flower.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  Wlntbrop's  character  seems 
to  have  been  purity  of  mind,  —  this  glows  through  all  bis 
writings  as  a  pearl  might  on  a  transparent  page.  He 
never  tells  vice  in  actual  words.  When  a  woman  fUls, 
only  the  lloweiy  path  is  shown  that  went  before  —  then 
csmes  the  black  gulf,  but  here  the  author  is  silent  —  be¬ 
yond  he  bolds  up  the  bitter,  remorseful  end.  Ihs  world 
will  regret  that  such  promise  and  power  was  not  permitted 
to  arrive  at  their  full  fruition.”  —  Nets  York  Timet. 

“One  positive  charm  all  these  books  have,  the  re- 
fiectlon  of  the  pure  soul  and  earnest  manhood  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Theodore  Winthrop  was  himself  the  character  he 
loved,  and  loved  to  picture,  —  a  thorough  gentleman  in 
blood  and  bone.  He  tolerates  no  meanness,  no  coarseness, 
no  vice ;  never  gives  it  the  negative  approval  of  a  highly 
colored  portrayal,  toned  dosm  by  a  conventional  morality 
of  disapproval,  but  just  shudders  and  is  disgusted  by  It. 
His  Ideal,  if  not  the  highest,  was  yet  lofty  and  pure,  and 
lifts  him  to  a  place  among  the  best  and  bravest.  His  books 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  whole  man  and  not  of  one  s^ial 
talent,  and  that  glimpse  betrays  a  nature  so  refined  and 
true  to  noble  purposes,  as  to  outweigh  many  more  brilliant 
fiunee,  and  make  bis  works  a  welcome  contribution  to  our 
literature.” — Sme  York  Leader, 

t~n  — 

‘  Hessre.  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  published  a  pop¬ 
ular  edition  of  the  popular  novels  by  Theodore  Winthrop, 
‘John  Brent,’  ‘  Cecil  Dreeme,’  ‘  Edwin  Brothertoft,’  ’  Ca¬ 
noe  and  the  Saddle,’  and  ‘  Life  in  the  Open  Air.’  This  edition 
in  type  and  page  is,  we  beheve,  similar  to  the  former  edi¬ 
tions,  but  the  volumes  are  bound  in  very  handsome  green 
cloth  covets,  stamped  with  beautiful  ornamental  work  on 
backs  and  sides.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  evidence  which 
the  publication  of  this  new  edition  affords,  that  the  works 
of  the  gifted  young  hero  whose  life  went  out  at  Big  Bethel 
and  whose  success  in  literature  only  began  after  he  had 
ceased  to  aspire  for  earthly  flame,  still  find  fttvor  and  ap¬ 
preciation  with  the  public,  and  hold  an  honorable  place 
despite  the  hosts  of  new  candidates  claiming  attention. 
The  pries  of  these  volumes  is  $  1.00  each,”  —  Botton  Daily 
Adtertiter. 


SUMMER  BOOKS. 


XrONSENSE  SONGS,  STORIES,  BOT- 

ANT,  AND  ALPHABETS,  By  Edwsbd  Leab. 
Proftisely  iilustrated  ftom  original  grotesque  designs  by 
the  author.  Square  Ihno.  S  1.00. 

‘  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Lear  published  a  similar  but 
much  smaller  work  of  the  same  kind  in  England,  which 
has  been  several  times  reprinted  in  America  Now  he 
brings  out  another  and  much  larger  work,  which  James 
R.  Osgood  and  Company  have  reprinted  for  children  of  tbs 
Vnlted  States.  1  be  Songs,  the  Stories,  the  Botany,  and 
the  Alphabets  are  all  silly  enough  and  flsnciftil  enough  to 
please  the  child’s  mind,  and  the  illustrations,  of  v^ich 
there  are  I.SO,  are  as  absurd  and  grotesque  as  could  well  be 
imagined  by  anybody.  The  Nonsense  Cookery  and  Bot¬ 
any  will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  eider  members  of  the 
family.  The  Alphabets,  of  which  there  are  three  sets, 
with  verses  and  Illustrations,  are  excellent  in  their  way. 
The  book  is  printed  with  large  type  on  good  paper.”  — 
Botton  Daily  Adeertiter. _ 


IVTURRAY’S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE 

I'l  WILDERNESS  ;  Or,  Camp  Life  in  the  Adlron- 
dacks.  By  William  H.  H.  Mi'brat,  Illustrated.  1vol. 
Iginu.  flAO.  Tourists’ Edition  with  Maps  and  Uuide  to 
Railways,  $2.00. 

“  In  the  little  book  before  us,  Mr.  Hurray  describes  the 
incidents  of  a  summer’s  rambles  in  the  Adirondacks,  spent 
in  fishing  and  bunting.  To  one  Immured  within  brick 
walls  it  comes  as  fresh  and  inspiriting  as  the  breeze  blow¬ 
ing  ftrom  the  wooded  hills.  He  not  only  tells  you  how  to 
*  rig  ’  a  line,  bait  a  hook,  maniw  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and 
cook  game,  with  all  the  zest  of  the  proresslonal  sports¬ 
man,  but  he  enters  right  into  the  heart  of  Nature,  and  pic¬ 
tures  her  In  all  her  vprying  phases.  To  write  so  graphi¬ 
cally  he  must  hare  wri.ten  in  the  presence  of  Nature . 

We  know  of  no  sportsmiui  who  writes  so  lovingly  and  so 
graphically,  unless  it  be  immortal  Kit  North,  and  Mr. 
Murray’s  trout  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  latter’s  famous 
capture  of  the  salmon.  There  is  the  same  enthusiasm,  the 
same  graphic  description  of  detalK  and  the  same  dra¬ 
matic  interest  in  each.” —  Chicago  Tribune. 


A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.  By 

CBAKLts  Reads.  Complete  In  1  vol.  8yo.  Ptper. 
M  cents ;  Cloth.  $  1.00. 

**  Since  the  first  annooncement  of  the  especial  arranm- 
ment  by  Messrs.  James  K. Osgood  A  Co.  with  Mr.  Chanes 
Beade  ror  the  advance  sheets  of  his  latest  work,  that  larse 
portion  of  the  novel>reading  public  averse  to  the  perusal 
of  fescinatingly  exciting  romance  in  serial  form  has  Im¬ 
patiently  awaited  the  completion  of  the  story,  that  is  ac¬ 
credited  as  one  of  the  most  original  and  characteristic 
works  of  the  author,  fertile  in  incident,  brilliant  in  its 
description  and  characterization,  and  singularly  bold  in 
its  departure  from  the  moral  conventionalities  of  modem 
novel  w'Tliing.  The  publication  of  the  story  entire  by 
Messrs.  Osgood  A  Co.  will  gratify  thousands  of  expectant 
readers.  Ihe  book  is  issued  in  pamphlet  form  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  figure.**  ^£oi(oH  Journal. 

**  The  new  story  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Reade  challenges 
the  attention  novel  readers.  Ihe  style  Is  light  snd  easy. 
progresMng  from  point  to  point  without  a  perceptible  Jar. 
and  it  ^11  give  many  an  hour  of  pleasant  employment  to 
the  idlers  of  coming  summer.**  —  Philadelphia  Age, 

**  It  is  such  a  novel  as  only  Charles  Reade  could  have 
written,  in  its  fertility  of  invention,  wealth  of  incident. 
orl0nality.  dramatic  power.  inUmne  characterization,  and 
startling  innovations  upon  the  literature  of  fiction.  1  his 
prompt  issue  Is  the  *  author*s  edition.'  sent  out  slmul- 
tarw'oosly  with  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  England. 
It  is  sure  of  a  multitude  of  readers,  and  equally  sure  of  any 
amount  of  criticism.  Reade's  ge  nius  is  undeniable,  how¬ 
ever  bold  and  uncimventiona)  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  chosen  to  exercise  It  in  the  present  instance.**  —  Bo$’ 
ton  Tranteript, 

*«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publisberi, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co, 
E.  P.  Dcttom,  A  Co.,7II  Broadwzy,  New  York,  Special 
agents  for  J.  R.  O.  A  Co.’s  Publications. 


AIY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  By 

Cbablbs  DrDLBT  Wabkvb.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Letter  ftom  Rev.  Hknbt  Wabd  Bzechzb.  1  vol. 
Ifimo.  $1.*0. 

“  We  advise  all  who  wish  to  read  a  thorongbly  charm¬ 
ing  book  to  procure  ‘  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  by  Charles  ' 
Dudley  Warner.  There  Is  a  rich,  hearty,  delicious  laugh  I 
in  store  for  them  there  In  every  page,  and  who  does  not  I 
prize  a  genuine,  generous  laugh  more  than  anything  else  ' 
to  be  bad  In  this  world?  But  besides  the  quaint,  deep 
humor  that  is  so  Irresistibly  provocative  of  laughter,  there 
is  throughout  the  book  an  abundance  of  delicate  fluicy,  ot 
subtle  shrewdness,  and  genial  wisdom,  and  a  frequent  de¬ 
parture  into  the  most  interesting  digressions,  and  the  most 
delightful  morallzings.  It  Is  surprising  how  prolific  the 
theme  is  of  pleasant  points  for  discussion.  One  will  not 
perhaps  be  induced  to  attempt  gardening  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  by  the  author’s  example,  or  feel  thoroughly  equipped 
with  knowledge  fir  the  purpose,  gained  from  bis  expe¬ 
rience;  yet  he  will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  shar¬ 
ing  the  lessons  of  varied  nature  which  resulted  from  a 
summer’s  apprenticeship  to  agriculture.”  —  Chicago  Pott. 

vagabond  ADVENTURES.  By 

V  Ralph  Kzeleb.  1  vol.  16mo.  $  lAO. 

“  Mr.  Keeler’s  adventures  possess  all  the  charm  which  a 
racy  style,  an  engaging  frankness,  an  unusual  variety  of 
scene  and  incident,  can  confer  upon  them.  T  he  first  two 
sections  of  the  book  present  what  is  truly  the  romantic 
side  of  our  American  life  and  character,  and  contain  abun¬ 
dant  hints  to  the  well-meaning  but  not  very  succeuftil 
class  of  writers  who  are  busied  in  the  endeavor  to  enrich 
our  literature  by  a  distinctly  native  type  of  fiction.  By  the 
general  reader  this  little  volume  will  b.  taken  up  with 
pleasure  and  laid  aside  with  regret.  Its  strokes  of  humor 
are  frequent  enough  to  commend  It  as  an  amusing  com¬ 
panion,  and  its  pathos,  always  simple  and  unaffected,  will 
exert  a  no  less  pleasant  and  possibly  more  enduring  influ¬ 
ence.”— A’ew  fork  Ttmet. 

*«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  poet-paid,  on  re- 
eeipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co, 

JUOTICE  TO  BOOK  AGENTS. 

Energetic  intelligent  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  shonid 
apply  immediately  for  territoiy  and  circular  of  terms  for 
local  agency  in  any  part  of  the  United  .States  and  British 
Provinces,  for  Rbv.  Joseph  P.  Thohpsok’s,  D,  D.,  great 
work  now  in  press.  The  title  is  “  Homs  Worship  for  Ev¬ 
ery  Day  in  the  Tear.”  This  Is  a  valuable  religions  work 
for  all  denominations  of  Ctuiitians,  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  expressly  for  the  Subscription  Department  of  James 
R.  Osgood  A  Co.  Csnvasserz  will  find  this  nsw  work 
excelling  all  other  Subscription  Books  In  attractiveness. 
Liberal  Terms  given.  Addrses  all  applications  and  orders  to 
H.  A.  BROWN  A  CO.,  144  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  CHANGE  OF  LOCATION.— The  Em- 

pirs  Matnal  Life  Insurance  Company  has  rented 
No.  104  Washington  Street  (ground  floor),  which  Is  here¬ 
after  to  be  the  Nsw  England  headquarters  of  this  deserv- 
sdly  prospsrous  Company.  Ths  offles  is  fitted  up  plainly 
but  in  excsllsnt  tests  :  and  by  a  wise  management  la  an 
economical,  no  leas  than  a  good  business  change.  The 
location  could  not  be  surpassed.  —  Botton  Journal. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1871. 


THE  MORAL  EFFECT  OF  HOT  WEATHER. 

SYDNEY  SMITH  seems  to  hare  b«en 
peculiarly  affected  both  by  extreme 
heat  and  cold.  “  Very  high  and  low  tem¬ 
perature  extinguishes,”  he  saprs,  “  all  human 
sympathy  and  relations.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel  affection  be3ond  78°  or  below  20°  of 
Fahrenheit;  human  nature  is  too  solid  or 
too  liquid  beyond  these  limits.  Man  only 
lives  to  shiver  and  perspire.”  And  his 
expressed  wish,  on  one  very  warm  day,  to 
take  off  his  flesh  and  lie  down  in  his  bones, 
has  attained  a  melancholy  celebrity. 

In  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  our 
country,  where  the  mercury  sometimes  rises 
ninety-five  decrees  above  zero,  and  sometimes 
falls  twenty  degrees  below,  we  have  oppor¬ 
tunities,  year  after  year,  to  test  the  theory. 
The  moral  constitution  of  our  people  stands 
the  extreme  cold,  hut,  on  the  whole,  falls 
before  the  extreme  heat.  In  respect  to  the 
latter,  symptoms  very  alarming  appear  of  a 
disposition  to  repudiate  civilization,  and  to 
return  to  the  savage  state ;  and  it  is  univei^ 
sally  felt  that  even  Puritan  virtue  would  fail 
in  resisting  thirty  consecutive  days  in 
which  the  thermometer  should  mount  above 
“  the  nineties.”  Constitutional  government 
would  be  the  first  to  go;  then  Christian¬ 
ity  would  give  way  to  Braminism  or  Buddh¬ 
ism  ;  and,  last  of  all,  teetotallers  would  be 
discerned  furtively  directing  their  steps  to 
the  places  where  “  cobblers,”  having  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  great  leather  interest  of  New 
England,  were  sold  and  swallowed,  inex¬ 
haustibly.  We  are  saved  from  this  utter 
demoralization  by  the  fact  that  the  nineties  ! 


are  “  goblins  damned,”  who  only  visit  us 
for  a  short  time.  The  usual  duration  ot 
their  residence  is  three  days,  —  it  rarely  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  ten ;  —  then  the  beneficent  de¬ 
ity  of  the  east  wind,  careful  of  the  morals  of 
his  cherished  race,  blasts  the  “  bland  ”  south¬ 
west  with  such  a  rush  of  penetrating  cold, 
that  he  flies,  with  all  his  attending  fiends, 
to  what  are  ironically  called  happier  cli¬ 
mates.  We  preserve  civilization;  but  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  coughs,  wheezing,  sneez¬ 
ing,  rheumatism,  and  incipient  consumption. 
Still,  while  the  hot  weather  lasts,  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  note  how  all  the  bracing  moral  max¬ 
ims  of  our  early  education,  glide  out  of  us 
in  the  stream  of  perspiration.  Heroism 
palpably  evaporates;  philanthropy  oozes 
out  of  the  humanest  heart ;  and  even  saint¬ 
liness  is  found  gradually  to  disappear  in 
sweat.  The  physical  prostration,  worked 
by  heat,  is  ever  accompanied  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  moral  prostration.  Good  men  in¬ 
stinctively  feel  tnat  their  goodness  is  more  a 
climatic  than  an  ethical  quality,  and,  de¬ 
siring  to  remain  good,  they  rush  to  any 
place  which  has  the  reputation  of  keeping 
down  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the  thermometer 
to  the  level  of  75°  or  80°.  Furnaces  en¬ 
able  them  to  fight  20°  below  zero.  Even  if 
they  are  outwardly  exposed  to  that  extreme 
of  cold,  they  are  still  quickened  and  inspired 
bj'  the  very  force  under  which  they  snake 
and  shiver.  The  force  that  melts  can  alone 
reduce  them  to  that  condition  of  moral  im¬ 
becility  which  they  justly  fear  and  shun. 

But  all  men  are  not  good ;  much  less  are 
all  men  considerate.  Consequently  the 
recklessness  which  characterizes  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  average  run  of  civilized  people 
in  July  and  August,  is  something  which 
troubles  all  thoughtful  well-wishers  of  the 
progress  of  the  race.  The  ordinary  moral¬ 
ist,  as  he  looks  on,  simply  says,  “Keep 
Cool  ” ;  but  as  his  advice  and  monition  can¬ 
not,  unfortunately,  be  either  followed  or 
heeded,  —  as  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
cool  is  as  plain  as  the  desirableness  of  it,  — 
morality  practically  fails  to  meet  the  crisis. 
Indeed  as  the  promem  really  relates,  not  to 
keeping  cool  but  to  getting  cool,  all  sorts  of 
wild  and  irrational  methods  are  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  intolerable 
thraldom  of  heat.  Then  the  finest  and 
noblest  theories  of  ethics  give  way  to  “  the 
terrible  temptation  ”  of  cooling  drinks.  The 
devil  has  a  shop  at  every  comer  of  the 
streets,  where  he  dispenses  “wet  damna¬ 
tion  ”  ietd.  No  theologian,  not  even  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  seems  to  have  discovered 
this  most  cunning  of  all  the  contrivances  of 
Satan ;  but  a  large  majority  of  our  civic 
population  have  known  it  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  known  it  to  their  cost.  The 
drink,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
and  by  whatever  liquor  it  may  be  flavored, 
has  this  one  invariable  characteristic,  it  al¬ 
lays  heat  for  the  minute  and  increases  it 
for  the  hour,  so  that,  in  the  end,  if  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  tumblers  be  quaffed,  it 
eventually  bums  in  the  stomach  like  lago’s 
“  mines  of  sulphur.”  W’e  find  that  even 
Goethe,  though  in  the  two  parts  of  “  Faust  ” 
he  was  thought  to  have  exhausted  every 
form  of  the  satanic,  never  conceived  of  the 
poBsibillty  of  fire-water  being  “  iced.” 

From  the  worst  consequences  of  this 
Satanic  contrivance  for  keeping  cool  we  are 
saved  by  the  comparative  shortness  of  our 
“heated  term.”  Morality,  weakened  in  June, 
partially  repudiated  in  July  and  August,  as¬ 
sert*  its  austere  common  sense  in  tne  nine 
remaining  months  of  the  year.  Hence  our 
superiority  to  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
earth ;  hence  our  Republics  and  Constitu¬ 
tional  governments  in  the  “  temperate  ” 
zones.  Our  “  Cobblers,”  in  all  their  vast 
variety  of  mischief,  whether  called  sherry, 
or  claret,  or  brandy,  would  bmtalize  the 
population,  if  their  influence  were  not  hap¬ 
pily  confined  to  three  months  in  the  year. 
The  virtuous  elements  of  our  society  nave 
nine  months  to  recover  themselves,  and 
civilization  is  preserved  by  the  beneficent 
action  of  the  northeast  and  northwest  winds. 
The  bland  southwest  would  min  us  in  a 
couple  of  years  if  it  had  supreme  command 
of  “  the  situation.” 

The  true  way  of  escaping  from  the  de¬ 
bilitating  moral  effects  of  hot  weather,  is  to 
have  some  earnest  purpose  and  occupation 
during  it^  prevalence.  If  you  once  yield  to 
the  lassitude  it  occasions,  you  are  demoral¬ 
ized  ;  fight  the  temptation  to  laziness,  and 
it  ceases  to  operate.  A  pressing  demand  on 
our  active  powers  is  the  only  sure  method  of 
conquering  the  enemy.  If  you  have  busi¬ 
ness  which  must  be  done,  you  fight  fire  with 
fire.  The  heat  of  the  soul  overcomes  its 
material  counterpart  derived  from  the  sun  ; 
and  nobody  feels  physically  hot  whose  mind 
or  heart  is  preoccupied  by  some  controlling 
thought  or  emotion.  I 


A  PAPER  OF  PINS. 

“  Plus  and  poking-stickz  of  zteel.’*  — Winlrr’j  ToU 

WHAT  a  pleasant  jingling  of  pins  we 
find  all  through  Shakespeare’s  plays 
sometimes  suggestive  of  uncounted  abun¬ 
dance,  as,  “not  worth  a  pin”;  occasionally 
bearing  under  the  shadow  of  a  pithy  sen¬ 
tence  some  seed  of  homely,  perhaps  unwel¬ 
come,  tmth.  “To  give  crowns  like  pins” 
passing  into  a  proverb,  expresses  a  world- 
embracing  benevolence.  All  very  charniino 
this  flavor  of  freedom  and  thrift,  but  tiniM 
have  been  when  these  now  most  common 
and  prosaic  little  implements  were  luxuries 
indeed,  nay  more,  time  was  when  they 
were  not,  at  least  as  we  enjoy  them,  “  glen- 
der,  glittering  shafts,”  without  which  no 
housenold  is  fully  equipped. 

Looking  back,  we  find  it  recorded  of  the 
fair  damsels  who  fluttered  about  the  English 
court  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  they 
“  used  skewers  of  bone,  ivory,  or  boxw^ 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  toilet.”  IVe 
wonder,  in  an  unsatisfied  way,  how  the  deli¬ 
cate  fabrics  of  “tissue,  gauze,  and  fleecy 
netting,  of  marvellous  (levice  and  cost,” 
were  deftly  tucked  into  place.  A  little 
later,  in  1317,  the  year  following  the  memo¬ 
rable  battle  of  Cressy,  the  great  want  was 
met,  in  so  far  at  least  as  one  grand  lady 
was  concerned,  for  it  is  told  us  that  “for 
the  Princess  Joan,  twenty  thousand  pynnes 
were  ordered.” 

Until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
large  heavy  articles  were  mostly  in  vogue, 
fashioned  sometimes  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
not  unfrequently  precious  stones  were  for 
this  use  pressed  into  beauty’s  service.  We 
read  of  one  belle  of  the  period,  who,  “in 
addition  to  much  rich  apparelling,”  with 
“  A  sapphire  bodkin  for  her  hair,” 
stepped  bravely  into  the  arena  of  fashion¬ 
able  life.  Times  of  improvement  were 
dawning,  for  history  certifies  that  “pins, 
girdles,  ’broideries,  and  rings”  were  now  ac¬ 
counted  necessities  in  the  outfit  of  grand  or 
titled  ladies  :  “  the  better  sort,”  it  is  added, 
“  being  supplied  from  the  Continent.” 

How  the  old  stoiy  repeats  itselfl  In 
Egyptian  tombs,  pins  have  been  found, 
much  resembling  in  general  style  and  size 
the  old  Continental  and  English  articles 
just  mentioned,  with  a  difference,  however, 
in  favor  of  Oriental  artisans  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  market  to  be  supplied.  These 
ancient  implements  were  often  seven  or 
.eight  inches  in  length,  ex(iuisitely  headed 
with  gold,  and  richly  wrought. 

Less  fancifully  inclined,  the  ancient  Mexi¬ 
can  dames  appropriated  as  “  fasteners  ”  of 
their  simple  attire,  the  long  tapering  thorns 
of  the  agave,  a  most  convenient  and  de¬ 
cidedly  attractive  natural  pin, — each  house¬ 
hold  doubtless  commanding  at  its  very  door 
as  it  were,  without  cost  or  trouble,  an  ever- 
thriving,  never  barren,  family  pin-cushion. 

Importation  from  the  Continent  must  have 
been  active  before  1483,  for  it  was  then  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  prohibitory  statute.  France, 
we  are  told,  had  become  the  great  business 
centre  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and 
“  with  reservation  and  much  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,”  it  was  allowed 
a  modest  place  among  the  mechanical  en¬ 
terprises  of  the  day.  It  was,  however, 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  forth 
“  Statutes  ”  concerning  the  ancient  pin- 
makers  of  that  section,  which  in  these  later 
times  seems  odd  and  strange. 

One,  most  stringently  enforced,  was,  “  that 
no  master  should  open  more  than  one  shop 
for  the  sale  of  his  wares,  except  on  New- 
Year’s  day  and  the  eve  thereof.”  It  is 
amusing,  in  this  connection,  to  note  the. 
charming  simplicity  of  countly  cavalier  or 
honest  burgher,  purchasing  for  the  ladies 
of  his  circle,  as  rare  and  acceptable  New- 
Year’s  gifts,  a  box  of  these  small,  glittering 
implements  I 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
making  of  brass  pins  became  so  important 
a  trade  as  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
crown,  and  an  Act  was  passed  “For  the 
true  making  of  pynnes,  to  wit,  that  no  per¬ 
son  shall  put  to  sale  any  pynnes  but  only 
such  as  shall  be  double-headed,  and  have 
the  head  soldered  fast  to  the  shank,  the 
pynnes  well  smoothed,  and  the  shank  well 
sharpened.”  Improvements  soon  made  the 
statute  of  no  importance. 

In  1626  a  pin-making  establishment  was 
set  up  in  Gloucester,  and  became  so  pros¬ 
perous  that  in  a  little  time  fiiteen  hundred 
persons  found  there  steady  employment. 
Ten  years  later,  London  could  boast  a  man- 
'ufactory  bidding  fair  to  outdo  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  interest.  Birmingham  followed  suit, 
soon  becoming  the  nucleus  of  trade  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  noted  manufacturing 
operations  in  England. 

The  old  English  method  involved  [four- 
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teen  distinct  processes:  everything  was  done 
bv  hand.  The  crimping  of  the  papers,  then 
the  final  disposition  of  the  pins  in  them 
ready  for  market,  was  accomplished  princi¬ 
pally  by  women  and  children.  Machinery, 
the  result  of  much  thought  and  deep  calcu¬ 
lation,  has  utterly  changed  the  character  of 
this  branch  of  business,  that  of  rapidly  and 
elegantly  “  papering  ”  them,  being  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  curious  and  admirable 
inventions. 

In  the  United  States  pin-making  was 
first  begun  soon  after  the  war  of  1812, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  to 
commerce,  the  value  of  a  paper  of  pins  was 
not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  that,  too,  for 
such  as  can  now  be  purchased  for  six  cents. 
From  year  to  year  trials  were  made,  im¬ 
provements  gave  encouragement  to  labor, 
and  in  1824  Wright’s  patent  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  contrivance  for  making,  by 
machinery,  solid-beaded  pins.  In  1832 
Howe’s  machines  were  patented  in  this 
country,  and  four  years  later  introduced  in¬ 
to  New  York.  These  were  for  making  pins 
with  wire  or,  “  spun-heads,”  like  those  im¬ 
ported  from  England,  and  are  considered 
the  first  self-acting  machines  by  which  the 
pin  was  entirely  completed  by  one  success¬ 
ful  process.  The  improved  processes  have 
materially  diminished  the  weight  of  the 
pins,  consequently  less  brass  is  consumed  in 
fiirnishing  the  same  quantity. 

Pins  have  recently  been  made  of  iron  and 
steel  wire ;  as  a  protection  from  rust,  the 
metal  is  lubricated  with  oil  as  it  passes  the 
last  time  from  the  draw-plate,  then  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  same  routine  used  in  fashioning 
those  of  brass  wire.  Black  pins  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  japanning  the  common  brass  pins. 
Of  late  this  want  has  been  met  by  steel 
pins  brought  to  a  deep  purple  by  “  temper- 
in^’ 

^ere  is  a  style  of  pin  used  by  entomolo¬ 
gists  extremely  delicate  and  sharp.  Other 
varieties  are  manufactured,  but  all  we  be¬ 
lieve  upon  the  same  general  principle. 

The  early  pin  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  had  much  to  discourage  them, 
being  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  tariff 
then  in  force.  Pim  were  admitted  free  of 
dut^’,  while  for  material  (brass)  there  was 
an  imposition  of  twenty-five  per  cent ;  but 
the  tariflF  of  1842  secured  to  this  branch  of 
business  such  protection  as  to  admit  of  its 
firm  establishment. 

Immense  factories,  involving  a  heavy  ex¬ 
penditure  for  machinery  of  an  exceedingly 
complex  character,  are  now  daily  furnishing 
supplies  almost  fabulous  in  quantity,  of 
these  “  small,  comfortable  conveniences.” 
The  manufactory  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and 
that  at  Birmingham,  in  the  same  State,  are 
we  believe  the  largest.  These  two,  it  is 
said,  have  consumed  of  copper  alone,  nearly 
a  ton  daily,  using  exclusively  that  obtained 
from  Lake  Superior. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  pins  ? 


NOTES. 

A  SAN  FRANCISCO  correspondent  wrote 
some  weeks  ago  to  the  Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial,  advising  working-women  to  come  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  holding  out  the  inducement  of  thirty 
to  forty  dollars  per  month  as  wages  for  house 
service,  with  a  ten-to-one  prospect  of  advantage¬ 
ous  marriage  within  b(x  months  after  reaching 
the  State.  This  letter  led  to  the  receipt  of  so  many 
inquiries  by  the  Labor  Exchange,  that  the  San 
Francitco  Bulletin  is  moved,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Coast,  to  rise  and  explain.  It  denies  that 
the  Labor  Exchange  is  either  prepared  to  ad¬ 
vance  passage-money  or  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  women  living  at  the  East.  Wages  for 
house-servants  average  about  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month,  and  as  to  the  matrimonial  question 
—  well,  “  Calitornia  is  no  longer  a  wilderness, 
and  while  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  were  caught,  they  don’t  bite  as  readily  as 
those  of  a  few  years  ago  did,”  insinuatingly  re¬ 
marks  our  contemporary.  It  further  says, 
“thousands  of  Chinamen  are  doing  work  in 
hotels  and  private  houses  simply  because  while 
help  cannot  be  procured  ” ;  and  in  conclusion 
sdds  that  “  California  wants  five  thousand  girls 
to  do  general  housework,  but  they  must  be  girls 
who  will  work  contentedly  in  the  country 
towns."  California  is  neither  solitary  nor 
singular  in  this  want  —  it  is  felt  in  every  State 
*ast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Nor  are  good 
house-servants  desired  in  the  smaller  towns 
alone-— they  can  absolutely  dictate  their  own 
terms  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  any  other  largo 
«ity.  There  are  careless  and  slovenly  girls 
enough  almost  everywhere,  but  the  race  of  cap¬ 
able  and  fuithful  girls  seems  to  have  about  died 
■®ut.  And  it  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  East  and  of  California 
appear  disposed  to  make  an  exchange,  —  we  of 
the  East  are  ready  to  give  up  Bridget  for  the 
Chinese,  and  they  of  California  are  equally 
toady  to  relinquish  John  for  Bridget.  This  too 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Cady^^Stanton  has 


been  telling  them  that  man  and  not  woman  is  ; 
the  natural  cook.  What  Bridget  will  be  in 
California  wo  very  well  know.  No  fine  essence  , 
in  the  mists  of  the  Golden  Gate  or  the  sweet  at-  | 
mosphere  of  the  Foot  Hills  can  recreate  her  or  i 
make  her  other  than  a  wasteful  ne’er-do-w  11. 
We  on  this  Coast  have  a  notion  that  John  excels 
her  as  a  house-servant  even  under  the  cruel  j 
customs  of  California,  and  there  is  a  somewhat  ' 
general  belief  that,  under  the  kindly  light  of  cor¬ 
dially  conceded  legal  protection,  he  would  con-  i 
si  lerably  improve  on  his  present  capacity  and  j 
steadfastness. 


A  siNouLAK  thing  happened  in  the  devout 
city  of  Chicago  the  other  day.  A  rabbi  by  the 
name  of  Elkan  Herzman  partook  of  an  ice¬ 
cream  which  seriously  disagreed  —  not  with 
the  reckless  Hebrew,  as  might  be  supposed,  but 

—  with  the  congregation  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Synagogue,  of  which  he  is  the  pastor.  What  is 
seemingly  more  innocent  than  an  ice-cream  with 
the  thermometer  at  90°  in  the  shade  ?  But 
what  could  be  more  reprehensible  in  an 
Israelite  than  to  eat  one  on  that  particular 
day  of  the  fas^week  when  he  is  commanded 
to  eat  nothing  at  all,  and  as  much  of  that  as 
possible?  Even  in  the  evasive  and  diluted 
shape  of  “Philadelphia  Ice- Cream  ”  this  thing  | 
is  not  allowed.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  view  : 
of  the  synagogue  over  which  the  sybarite  Herz¬ 
man  presides,  or  lather,  over  which  be  once  ; 
presided ;  for  when,  with  a  coolness  that  could 
nave  emanated  only  from  a  freezer,  he  at¬ 
tempted,  after  the  crime, —  we  mean  the  cream, 

—  to  occupy  his  accustomed  desk,  one  of  the 
leading  officers  of  the  church  seized  Herzman, 
divest^  him  of  his  sacerdotal  robes  and  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  the  door  with  instructions  to 
leave,  threntening  to  kick  him  out  if  he  re¬ 
turned.  Herzman  complained  at  the  police 
head-quarters,  but  was  informed  they  couli  do 
nothing.  He  now  proposes  to  prosecute  the 
church  for  one  year’s  salary  and  assault  — 
that  is  to  say,  for  what  he  got  and  what  he 
didn’t  get.  Ice-cream  appears  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  coolness  in  that  church.  If  the  rabbi 
had  run  off  with  Rebecca  or  Deborah,  no  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  it,  they  are  so 
pious  in  Chicago ;  but  to  eat  an  ice-cream  be¬ 
tween  no  meat  times,  —  it  is  an  iniquity  too 
appalling  to  be  contemplated. 


The  last  number  of  the  London  Athenaum 
pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  Bay¬ 
ard  Taylor’s  translation  of  “Faust.”  “  No  scanty 
specimens,  culled  here  and  there,”  says  the 
writer,  “  could  give  a  fair  impression  of  the  trans¬ 
lator's  merits.  Careful  and  conscientious  work  is 
seen  everywhere,  and  the  most  noticeable  de¬ 
fects  have  arisen,  we  think,  from  the  extreme 
strictness  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  theory  of  metrical 
translation.  If,  in  addition  to  all  the  demands 
of  that  theory,  we  ask,  also,  for  the  art  conceal¬ 
ing  art,  or  the  seeming  facility  that  makes  a 
version  read  like  an  original,  we  seek  a  general 
advantage  not  to  be  gained  without  sacrifice  of 
some  special  merits.  For  ample  proof  that  Mr. 
Taylor,  when  not  too  closely  bound  by  his  own 
laws,  can  produce  a  translation  both  faithful 
and  flowing,  we  might  refer  to  the  first  and 
second  scenes  of  the  first  part.  The  version 
of  the  well-known  ballad,  ‘  There  was  a  King 
in  Thule,’  is  excellent ;  but  its  easy  and  natu¬ 
ral  flow  has  been  gained,  as  the  translator  tells 
us,  by  a  judicious  sacrifice  of  the  feminine 
rhymes  of  the  original.  As  a  climax  to  all 
that  the  commentators  have  done,  Hartung  has 
made  a  problem  of  this  simple  lyric,  and,  for  a 
solution,  has  found  out  exactly  what  never 
could  have  been  the  meaning.  The  two  hand¬ 
some  volumes  containing  this  latest  version  of 
‘  Faust  ’  reflect  great  credit  on  the  American 
publishers,  who  seem  to  have  vied  with  the 
author  in  hero-worship.  The  luxuriant  allow¬ 
ance  of  margin  seen  on  so  many  pages  has 
been  required  by  adherence  to  ^the  metrical 
forms  of  the  original.” 


SixcE  the  publicat  03  of  “  Songs  of  Sum 
mer  ”  Mr.  R.  U.  Stoddard  has  made  no  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  miscellaneous  poems,  though  he  has 
been  a  voluminous  contributor  to  English  and 
American  magazines.  The  volume  now  in 
press,  “  The  Book  of  the  East  and  other 
Poems  ”  (Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.)  will 
contain  the  results  of  the  author’s  ripest  exper¬ 
ience  and  highest  art,  and  cannot  but  add  to  his 
well-earned  reputation.  To  remind  the  reader 
of  the  riches  in  store  for  him  in  this  work  we 
have  only  to  mention  such  poems  as  the  ode  on 
Shakespeare’s  birthday,  “  The  Children  of  Isis,” 
“Mare  Victum,”  “On  the  Town,”  “Vates 
Patriae,”  “  Rome,”  “  The  King  is  Cold,"  and 
the  pathetic  lines  on  the  death  of  Thackeray. 
The  brief  lyrics  on  eastern  subjects  which  give 
the  book  its  title,  are  studies  of  a  kind  in  which 
Mr.  Stoddard  has  long  excelled. 


The  English  press  and  people  are  recovering 
from  the  small-pox  excitement  only  to  fall  into  a 
new  one  about  the  cholera.  And  the  situation 
on  the  Continent  is  such  that  it  may  well  cause 
some  uneasiness  throughout  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Cholera  is  widely  prevalent  in  West¬ 
ern  Asia,  and  has  already  crossed  the  line  into 
Russia  and  Turkey,  while  cable  despatches  say 
it  has  appeared  at  some  points  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  season  is  so  far  advanced  that 
people  hope  it  will  not  become  epidemic  in 
Western  Europe,  but  the  authorities  do  wisely 
in  taking  precautionary  measures  and  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  advisability  of 
carefulness.  The  ounce  of  preventioa  properly 


administered  at  an  early  date  may  avert  the  ne-  ' 
cessity  for  pounds  on  pounds  of  cure.  And  if  ^ 
cholera  really  gets  a  foothold  in  the  ports  of  i 
France  and  England  we  shall  hardly  escape  it  ' 
in  our  own  country.  Small-pox  is  a  disease  so 
common  and  so  well  understood  that  it  no  long¬ 
er  creates  the  geneial  alarm  it  did  a  score  of  , 
years  ago,  but  the  ravages  of  cholera  are  so  , 
fierce  and  ungovernable  that  the  disease  ought  to 
be  guarded  against  continually  in  all  large  ci^  | 
ies.  That  there  is  as  yet  no  serious  cause  for 
apprehension  even  in  Western  Europe,  ought 
not  to  blind  any  one  to  the  fact  that  the  scourge  ' 
is  moving  westward  from  Persia  and  other 
Asiatic  provinces.  I 


Rendered  emulous  by  accounts  from  the 
Eastern  States  of  divers  aged  people  who  saw 
cords  of  wood  and  walk  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
before  breakfast.  The  Chicago  Times  has  come 
into  the  field  with  Mrs.  Patience  Opedoick,  an 
accomplished  matron  of  Grass  Lake,  —  she  is 
probably  a  grass  widow,  —  who  owns  to  being 
a  hundred  years  old,  but  is  no  doubt  a  hunHred  ' 
and  fifty.  She  distances  all  venerable  competi-  I 
tors  by  eating  without  the  use  of  spectacles  and  ; 
baking  bread  in  four  languages.  Our  contem-  | 
porary  gives  breath  to  a  gentle  desire  to  know  j 
if  there  is  anvthing  in  the  East  that  can  “  lay  | 
over”  that.  \Ve  do  not  think  there  is,  unless 
it  be  Mr.  David  Dwinell,  of  Danvers,  Mass,  who 
committed  suicide  last  week,  rather  superflu¬ 
ously,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  might  have 
waited.  As  an  instance  of  impatience  we  con-  ' 
aider  the  case  of  Mr.  Dwinell  almost  unique.  ! 


PERSONALS. 


—  The  Emperor  and  Empres  of  Brazil  are 
visiting  Scotland. 

—  Rudler,  the  companion-in-arms  of  Nicara¬ 
gua  Walker,  is  dead. 

—  A  monument  to  Alexandre  Dumas  is  to  be 
erected  in  his  birthplace,  Villers-Cotterets. 

-^A  volume  of  “  Lettres  Posthumes  de 
Prevost  Paradol,”  has  been  published  at  Brus¬ 
sels. 

—  Mr.  Browning’s  new  poem,  “  Balanstion’s 
Adventure,”  is  dedicated  to  the  Countess 
Cowper. 

—  Shirley  Brooks  is  now  the  editor  of  the 
London  Punch,  to  which  for  years  he  has  been 
one  of  the  cleverest  contributors. 

—  Charles  Kingsley  intends  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  his  poems,  which  will  contain  several 
pieces  that  have  not  hitherto  been  collected. 

—  The  French  papers  have  been  quoting  as 
serious  the  IF<»7a’s  canard,  that  a  matrimonial 
alliance  is  contemplated  between  Princess  Bea¬ 
trice  and  Mr.  Fied  Grant. 

—  Queen  Victoria’s  statue  in  Montreal  will 
be  unveiled,  it  is  said,  by  her  daughter  and  son- 
in  law,  the  Marchioness  and  Marquis  of  Lome, 
on  their  arrival  in  Canada  next  month. 

—  The  late  Mrs.  Margaret  Kalbfns,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  left  S  125,000,  three  quarters  of  her  entire 
estate,  to  the  Humane  Impartial  Society  and 
the  Aged  Woman’s  Home  of  that  city. 


The  anthor  of  “Jim  Bludso”  and  “Little  ! 
Breeches  ”  has  a  warm  admirer  in  the  London 
Spectator.  That  journal  was  the  first  to  place  ’ 
Mr.  H  y’s  poems  before  the  English  public,  and  ' 
has  availed  itself  of  every  occasion  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  poet.  Speaking  of  “  The 
Pike  County  Ballads,”  the  Spectator  says  :  ; 
“  The  ‘  Pike  County  Ballads  ’are  not  only,  then,  ^ 
‘  peart,  chipper  and  sassy,’  —  i.e.,  grimly  humor-  ; 
ous,  both  in  relation  to  natural  and  supernatural  | 
perils,  —  but  they  are  full  of  sharp,  graphic  i 
touches,  which  bring  the  vividest  scenery,  phys-  ' 
ical  and  moral,  before  your  eyes.  All  we  need  ' 
for  the  perfect  delineation  of  the  fast  devil-may- 
care  life  of  the  borders  of  civilization,  and  its 
snatches  of  rude  faith,  is  more  in  quantity,  and  ; 
this  IS,  we  trust,  a  deficiency  which  Mr.  John  Hay 
will  neither  be  unable  nor  unwilling  to  supply.” 


“The  Battle  of  Dorking”  still  continues  to 
be  the  literary  sensation  in  England.  That 
graphic  description  of  the  possible  defeat  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  not,  however,  relished  by  John  Bull,  who 
is  trying  to  console  himself  with  accounts  of 
“  What  Happened  Afterward,”  “  The  Victory 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,”  Ac.  But  none  of  these 
brochures  are  as  clever  as  the  original ;  they 
lack  those  De  Foe  like  touches  which  make  the 
reader  of  “  The  Battle  of  Dorking  ”  unable  to 
throw  off  the  impression  that  a  great  calamity 
has  actually  befallen  England,  ft  is  more  than 
probable,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  that  this  maga¬ 
zine  article  will  exert  more  influence  in  shaping 
England’s  military  policy  than  can  be  brought 
to  Sear  by  her  strongest  statesmen.  Certainly, 
this  would  be  a  triumph  for  magazine  literature. 


The  London  cafrriage-makers  have  a  new 
wrinkle.  If  you  order  a  brougham  of  a  first-class 
maker  you  will  discover  that  he  has  provided 
you  with  an  electric  check-string  of  a  high  order 
of  development.  Three  knobs,  respectively 
labelled  “  turn  to  right,”  “  turn  to  left,”  and 
“  stop,”  are  ready  to  your  hand.  You  touch 
either,  and  the  corresponding  order  appears 
upon  the  splash-board  under  your  Jehu’s  eye,  a 
bell  being  rung  simultaneously  with  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  signal,  in  order  that  his  attention 
may  be  called  to  your  command.  The  battery 
is  stowed  in  the  boot.  If  this  sort  of  applica¬ 
tion  extends  we  shall  have  all  our  servants 
becoming  electricians,  with  a  startling  demand 
for  an  increase  of  wages. 

The  lovers  of  poetry  have  a  rare  treat  in 
Robert  Browning’s  new  poem,  “  Balaustion’s 
Adventure.”  It  is  throughout  in  the  poet’s 
noblest  manner,  and  is  compiaratively  free  from 
those  subtilties  of  thought  which  have  made 
many  of  the  author’s  poems  sealed  books  to  the 
general  reader.  “  Balanstion’s  Adventure,” 
though  not  cast  in  dramatic  form,  is  intensely 
dramauc  and  has  very  winning  charms  of  its 
own  as  a  mere  story.  Altogether,  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  “  Balaustion,  the  Lyric  Girl,”  does 
not  win  for  Mr.  Browning  a  larger  circle  of 
readers  than  has  been  drawn  by  any,of  his_pre-  ' 
vious  writings. 


Brigham  Young  has  lately  had  a  good  deal 
of  dilficulty  with  refractoiy  Mormon  men,  and 
now  the  women  of  his  faith  and  dominion  are 
beginning  to  make  trouble  for  his  gray  hairs. 
The  first  wife  of  one  of  the  brethren  has  pre-  , 
ferred  a  charge  of  adultery  against  her  liege 
lord  for  marrying  and  living  with  a  second 
wife,  and  the  man  has  been  held  to  bail  by 
the  Federal  Judge  of  Utah  to  answer  the  in¬ 
dictment  which  the  grand  jury  is  expected  to 
present.  If  the  Mormon  women  follow  up 
this  proceeding  things  will  be  lively  in  Salt  | 
Lake  City  before  the  end  of  next  summer. 


Batard  Tatlor  is  writing  for  the  New  j 
York  Tribune  a  series  of  admirable  letters  de-  ' 
scriptive  of  his  travels  in  Minnesota  and  towards 
the  Red  River  country.’  _ 


—  Dr.  McCosh’s  work  on  “  Christianity  and 
Fositiveism  ”  is  criticised  very  roughly  by  the 
London  Spectator.  It  says  the  doctor  has  a 
“  wonderful  power  of  misunderstanding  ” 
Comte. 

—  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  recently  sent  Ali 
Riza  Pasha,  Governor-General  of  Brunssa,  who 
was  on  leave  in  Constantinople,  a  splendid 
jewelled  snuff-box  of  the  estimated  value  of 
S  12,500,  as  a  mark  of  his  favor. 

—  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  “Two-Headed  Nightingale”  that  on 
her  departure  for  the  Continent  she  left  orders 
that  a  couple  of  brooches  should  be  presented 
to  the  two-in-one  young  ladies. 

—  Grote,  the  historian,  died  worth  about 
$600,000  in  personal  property  alone.  He  be¬ 
queathed  the  copyright  of  his  History  of  Greece 
and  of  other  works  and  all  his  books  to  his  wife 
for  her  life,  and  after  her  decease  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens. 

—  The  son  of  Martin  Farquhar  Tapper,  the 
proverbial  proser,  lately  killed  near  Cape  Col¬ 
ony,  was  en  route  to  the  diamond  fields,  where 
he  hoped  to  make  a  fortune,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  He  was  only  twenty-four,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  very  promising  young  man. 

—  The  Scotch  are  delighted  by  the  believed 
discovery  of  the  burial-place  of  Mary  de  Couci, 
Queen  of  their  Alexander  II.  and  mother  of 
Alexander  III ,  at  Newbattle  Abbey,  long  in 
ruins.  She  di^  more  than  five  centuries  ago, 
and  their  satisfaction  is  in  proportion  to  the 
vanished  years. 

—  A  note  from  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Holyoake  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  illness  of  Thomas  Hughes  re¬ 
sulted  from  overwork.  He  had  proposed 
spending  his  Parliamentary  vacation  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  but  has  already  been  ordered  out  of 
London,  and  has  gone  to  Great  Malvern,  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  for  water-cure  treatment. 

—  Speaking  of  the  death  of  Dean  Mansel,  the 
London  Spectator  says,  “  The  loss  of  a  clear« 
vigorous,  and  actually  logical  thinker  in  the 
maturity  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  with 
the  apparent  capacity  of  much  good  work  still 
in  him,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  metaphysical 
science  in  England,  of  no  light  character.” 

— Mr.  Edward  Richardson,  a  Vermonter,  after 
residing  18  years  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  owns 
an  estate  of  400,000  acres  of  land,  plentifully 
interspersed  with  lava  from  the  volcano  of 
Manna  Loa.  He  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
a  poor  man  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  a  carpenter. 
Among  his  other  possessions  are  500  head  of 
cattle. 

—  It  is  related  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  the 
Orlaanist  candidate  for  the  throne  of  France, 
that  while  walking  with  his  wife  on  the  boule¬ 
vards  of  Paris  a  dozen  hacks  in  succession  were 
hailed  fur  their  use ;  but  the  drivers,  imagining 
them  to  be  country  folk  who  were  wont  to  hag¬ 
gle,  refused  to  stop,  and  the  couple  were  forcM 
to  plod  home  on  foot. 

—  A  clergyman  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  a  recent 
sermon  set  forth  in  vigorous  terms  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  daughters  on  their  parents,  and  urged 
that  while  sons  might  marry  when  thev  plea^, 
(or  rather  those  who  pleas^  them,)  daughters 
should  leave  their  choice  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  more  matured  judgment  of  their  parents. 
There  will  probably  be  a  vacancy  in  that  pulpit 
soon. 

—  Dr.  Bessels,  who  sailed  in  charge  of  the 
scientific  department  of  Captain  Hall’s  Arctic 
expedition,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  young 
men  in  Heidelberg,  where  his  old  friends  are 
very  happy  in  his  success.  He  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  early  age  of  19, 
and  at  20  was  a  thorough  teacher  of  the  natural 
sciences,  a  thinker  of  great  depth  and  boldness, 
and  withal  a  silent,  reserved,  and  almost  eccen¬ 
tric  m.in. 
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OETTINO  UNDER  WAT. 


A  DAY  ON  A  MISSISSIPPI  STEAM¬ 
BOAT. 

BT  ODB  SPECIAL  ARTIST  AND  CORRESPONDENT. 

There  is  scarcely  ever  a  time  when  the 
local  heart  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  river  country  is  not  wrapped  up  in 
from  one  to  three  fast  steamboats,  ^e 
coming  or  going  of  one  of  these  is  the 
event  of  the  day  or  week  to  many  a  dweller 
on  OUT  southern  and  western  allnvium.  As 
Mis^sippi  craft  are  necessarily  short-lived 
this  affection  is  handed  down  from  one  fleet 
beauty  to  another  with  great  constancy. 
The  rendering  of  the  old  Latin  line  must 
read  to  the  inland  scholar,  They  change 
their  boats,  not  their  minds,  who  go  up  and 
down  the  river. 

The  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Natchez,  and 
the  Katie  seem  now  to  be  the  reigning 
favorites.  We  have  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  become  acqnainted  with  each  of  these 
boats,  and  by  combining  the  results  of  our 
experiences  on  all  of  them,  we  hope  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  how  a  day  is  passed 
on  any  one  of  the  swift  trio. 

First,  of  course,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  culinary  precept 
about  the  hare,  we  must  get 
on  board,  and  to  do  that  we 
must  dovetail  our  way  through 
the  crowd  of  negroes  and 
lazy  whites  who  have  come 
down  to  the  levee  to  assist 
at  the  departure  of  their 
smoking  and  steaming  idol. 

Then  we  must  be  bumped  and 
run  over  by  trunks  which  have 
taken  the  win^s  of  imaginary 
half-dollars,  and  are  flying  away 
to  the  penetralia  of  the  porter. 

Then  at  the  oflice  we  must  con¬ 
front  that  terrible  autocrat,  the 
chief  clerk,  who  is  perhaps  a 
little  better  than  the  average 
wretch  of  the  great  hotel  clerk 
the  world  over.  He  assigns 
us  a  room  with  a  tone  of  out¬ 
raged  dignity  in  his  voice,  and 
we  wither  gradually  out  of  his 
sight  to  deposit  our  valises  on 
our  beds  and  lock  them  in, 
lest  that  awful  fellow  should 
take  it  into  his  head  to  throw 
them  overboard.  Then  wc  hear 
a  deafening  explosion  right  un¬ 
der  us,  and  an  unconscionable 
row  among  the  negroes  on  the 
boiler  deck.  We  rush  out  on 
the  guards  and  rejoice  that  in 
so  doing  we  have  hustled  the 
chief  clerk,  who  happened  to  be 


coming  leisurely  from  the  office.  We  find 
that  the  cannon  has  been  fired  and  that  the  | 
negroes  are  only  singing  as  we  push  out  in¬ 
to  the  stream.  And  so  we  are  under  way. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  two  or  three 
hundred  passen^rs  are  seated  at  supper  in 
the  elegant  cabin.  All  classes,  but  mot  all 
races,  are  shuffled  and  cut  and  dealt  around 
the  tables  indiscriminately.  The  meal  is 
on  a  large,  generous  scale,  as  everything  on 
the  boat  is  intended  to  be.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  what  you  will  not  find  among  the 
viands.  One  dish,  however,  you  may  always 
be  sure  of,  and  that  is  sardines.  That  man 
I  think  does  not  live  who  ever  sat  down  to 
a  supper  on  a  Mississippi  steamer  where 
sardines  were  not.  They  can  be  counted 
on  as  surely  as  the  close  of  the  day.  Indeed, 
they  have  ^come  in  my  mind  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  sunsets  on  the  great 
stream.  I  have  heard  it  intimated  that 
these  fish  are  of  suspicious  Red  River 
origin ;  but  I  choose  rather  to  think  of  them 
as  swimming  forever  up  and  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  with  aU  their  rancid  oil  about  them. 


like  the  goose  in  the  German  poet’s  dream 
of  heaven,  which  flew  about  roasted,  with 
a  dish  of  gravy  tied  to  its  neck. 

The  nezroes  have  an  eating-room  bv  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  generally  in  the  “  Texas,” 


ladies,  your  room  is  very  likely  to  be  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels,  or  over  the  boilers,  and 
you  will  arise  early  next  morning,  not  quite 
certain  whether  you  have  slept  or  not.  As 
soon  as  you  make  ^our  appearance  a  waiter 


the  short  cabin  which  rises  from  the  hurri-  |  approaches  you  with  a  small  cup  q[  black 


cane  deck,  just  under  and  abaft  the  pilot¬ 
house.  Fortunately  for  them  that  is  the 
coolest  and  breeziest  place  on  the  boat.  It 
is  thought  by  those  wno  like  the  negro  least 
thsit  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  whites 
will  have  to  eat  with  the  blacks,  in  those 
portions  of  the  south  where  the  freedmen  are 
in  the  majority.  Those  interested  can  set¬ 
tle  this  matter  for  themselves,  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  traveller  by  steamboat  has 
plen^  of  chances  to  take  lessons  in  social 
equaUty.  On  two  separate  occasions  I 
hM  the  honor  to  be  seated  at  table  next  to  a 
cold-blooded  murderer. 

After  supper  the  passengers  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  the  chairs  on  the  forward  guards. 
That  is  where  the  breeze  is,  and  where  the 
smoking  and  gossiping  and  flirting  go  on  till 
bedtime.  If  you  are  unaccompanied  by 


THE  CLERK  OFF  DUTY. 


coffee  on  a  tray.  This  is  to  sustain  you  till 
breakfast-time.  Breakfast  begins  early  and 
continues  late.  Then  commences  the  regu¬ 
lar  business  of  the  day,  which  is  loafing  on 
cool  chairs  on  the  forward  guards.  Per¬ 
haps  two  out  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
will  be  reading ;  the  rest  gossip  and  smoke 
and  flirt  and  sleep  in  their  chairs  till  din¬ 
ner-time.  We  have  given  you  a  pictorial 
collection  of  these  people.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  such  a  deck-load  of 
passengers  is  the  odd  fact  that,  whether 
(hey  are  strangers  to  one  another  or  ac¬ 
quaintances,  they  will  group  themselves 
according  to  their  ages.  Very  old  men 
will  be  chattering  to  very  old  men,  three 
or  four  together.  Bald  heads  will  find 
sympathy  from  other  bald  heads,  even 
through  their  hats.  Men  with  a  few  gray 
hairs  will  be  talking  almost 
invariably  to  men  with  a  few 
gray  hairs.  Young  men  will 
group  with  young  men  or  youn» 
women.  Girls  of  thirteen  will 
giggle  in  a  bevy  of  their  own 
age.  Children  of  four  play  and 
fight  with  their  peers.  Babies 
jump,  crow,  and  look  lumpy  at 
other  babies,  and  so  on,  up  and 
down  the  whole  human  gamut. 
This  I  suppose  is  always  the 
case  where  people  are  thus 
thrown  together  in  a  chance 
way ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  with  the  entire 
race  parity  of  years  is  the  laD 
gest  spring  of  sympathy.  When 
it  is  considered  that  a  di(^e^ 
ence  of  ten  years  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  destroy  this  parity  be¬ 
tween  the  two  genders,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  women  are 
bom  from  five  to  ten  years  older 
than  men,  why,  the  theory  is 
much  substantiated,  and  one 
may,  as  vou  see,  reap  a  species 
of  blind  philosophy  from  a 
study  of  the  groups  upon  the 
guards  of  a  Mississippi  steam¬ 
boat. 

It  takes  all  the  prostration 
of  the  hot  weather  and  all  the 
sleeplessness  of  the  night  before 
to  enable  a  passenger  to  doze  m 
his  chair  for  any  length  of  timei 
for  the  boat  lands  at  least  every 
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half-hour,  and  whistles  just  three  times  every 
time  it  lands.  On  one  voyage  we  averaged 
a  landing  every  mile  for  two  days  and  two 
nights.  Some  of  the  landings  have  no 
houses  at  all,  and  others  are  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  each  other,  but  the  boat,  to 
secure  the  trade  of  the  neighboring  and 
rival  stores  or  plantations,  humors  local 
jealousy  in  this  absurd  way.  The  most 
dignihed  and  inscrutable  captain  will  land 
anywhere  to  take  or  leave  a  passenger  or  a 
box  of  freight.  On  one  boat  we  bad  a 
barrel  which  bad  made  three  voyages,  and 
had  been  landed  and  brought  aboard  again 
six  times,  there  being  no  one  on  the  banx  to 
receive  it  and  pay  for  the  freight.  The 
captain’s  only  concern  in  the  matter  seemed 
to  be  lest  he  should  wear  out  the  barrel 
with  so  much  handling. 

At  these  landings,  and  eveiywbere  on 
the  shore,  can  be  seen  the  reconstructed 
negro  asleep  in  the  shade,  or  catching 
shnmps  ana  cat  fish.  Negroes  and  their 
wives  and  families  are  always  getting  on 
and  off  the  boat.  Occasionally  one  will 
come  and  go  with  no  visible  baggage  but 
one  or  more  scrawny  pups.  If  there  are 
two  pups  they  are  generally  tied  together 
by  a  string,  and  in  coming  aboard  or  going 
ashore,  thej^  are  sure  to  get  hopelessly  tan¬ 
gled  up  with  somebody’s  legs,  and  sO  the 
poor  negro  has  as  much  trouble  with  his 
oaggage  as  the  inexperienced  owner  of 
ma^  Saratoga  trunks. 

The  sleepiest  passenger  is  alwaprs  observed 
to  be  wide  awake  at  the  dinner-table. 
Here  the  open-handed  plenty  of  breakfast 
and  supper  reaches  a  climax.  Wine  is  free, 
and  the  backwoodsman  is  happy  with  a  full 
octave  of  desserts.  After  ainner  things 
wear  a  sleepier  aspect  than  they  did  before. 
The  chief  clerk  goes  to  bis  office  and  essays 
to  terrify  the  passenger  who  got  on  at  the 
last  landing,  but  he  lears  the  softened 
tones  of  his  own  voice  with  asort  of  drowsy 
surprise,  and  retires  to  his  own  room,  leaving 
his  door  open  to  allure  the  breeze.  Here 
we  find  him,  and  take  pictorial  revenge  upon 
the  whole  clerkly  race. 

The  captain  as  a  rule  owns  a  share  in  the 
boat  he  commands.  His  business  seems 
principally  to  be  agreeable  to  the  ladies  and 
to  such  gentlemen  as  he  happens  to  know. 
He  is  like  the  sovereign  in  a  limited  mon¬ 
archy,  —  a  sort  of  figure-head  of  authority, 
what  actual  use  he  otherwise  is  on  board  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  The  pilots 
navigate  the  boat,  the  mate  commands  the 


It  would,  however,  take  more  space  than 
is  at  our  disposal  to  giveyou  a  just  idea 
of  the  "roustabouts.”  Thejr  occupy  the 
highest  peak  of  honor  to  which  the  "  com¬ 
mon  nigger”  can  aspire.  Many  and  many 
a  roustabout  would  gladly  serve  on  the 
Lee  or  Natchez  for  the  pure  glory  of  the 
thin^.  They  love,  worship,  nothing  so 
much  as  the  fastest  boat,  whichever  they 
believe  that  to  be.  If  they  fight  it  is  nine 
times  in  ten  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Lee  is  faster  than  the  Natchez,  or  that 
the  Natchez  is  faster  than  the  Lee.  On 
anv  boat  you  may  chance  to  take,  if  you 
will  listen  to  their  talk,  especially  at  night, 
when  they  do  not  suspect  that  they  are 
overheard,  and  when,  after  their  hard  day’s 
work,  they  ought  all  to  be  asleep,  you  will 
find  the  endless  dispute  going  on  about  the 
“  Hoppin’  Bob,”  as  they  call  the  Robert  E. 
Lee.  The  roustabout  is  always  a  stalwart 
fellow,  for  the  steamboat  has  its  pick  from 
many  aspirants  to  the  honor  of  doing  the 
hardest  work  probably  that  is  done  in  the 
South.  But  above  all  things  he  is  a 
happy  fellow;  his  laugh  has  an  abandon 
of  lu^piness  in  it  that  no  white  man  ever 
reaches.  They  take  their  meals  in  tin 
pans,  and  eat  them  anywhere  they  choose 
on  the  boilei^eck ;  they  lodge  wherever 
they  happen  to  fall  asleep,  and  that  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  most  unexpected  and  uncon¬ 
scionable  places,  —  on  a  plank  suspended  in 
the  air,  on  a  cotton-hale,  on  a  pile  of 
gravel,  or  across  a  half-dozen  kegs  of 
nails.  They  get  from  fortj’-five  to  sixty 
dollars  a  mon^  and  invariably  spend  their 
wages  on  the  night  after  they  are  paid  off. 
They  would  scorn  to  leave  port  with  a  cent 
of  money.  Such  are  the  roustabouts,  the 
happiest  and  most  worthless  of  wretches. 

Egging  is  so  rare  a  thing  in  the  South 
that  your  Southern  mendicant  approaches 
vou  with  what  may  be  termed  a  b^gar-on- 
horseback  air.  You  would  not  think  of 
refusing,  and  you  would  be  ashamed  to  give 
less  than  a  dollar.  This  has  a  prosperous 


It  song  ever  can  be  said  to  be  picturesque, 
it  becomes  so  in  the  throats  of  these  loose- 
limbed  choristers.  Their  music  has  some¬ 
what  of  the  inverted  order  of  their  shoes, 
—  which  differ  from  the  old-time  sandals 
only  in  that  they  cover  the  tops  instead  of 
the  soles  of  the  feet.  'The  stnuns  of  the 
"  roustabouts  ”  have  nothing  of  modern  art 
to  stand  upon,  but  they  swell  in  the  air,  like 
the  clouds  from  nowhere  in  the  coming  and 
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iound  to  tell  of,  but,  without  knowing  ex-  ^ 
actly  whHt  the  political  economists  have 
decided  in  the  matter,  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  the  stability  of  that  prosperitjr  which 
scorns  small  change.  So,  too,  1  am  inclined 
.to  doubt  the  poverty  of  the  average  “high- 
toned  Southern  beggar.  I  am  brought  to 
this  uncharitable,  sectional  view  on  the 
subject,  by  mv  experience  with  an  ex-  , 
Co^ederate  soldier,  who  won  my  sympa-  ' 
thies  and  my  dollar  by  displaying  to  me 
the  havoc  made  upon  his  person  by 
Northern  arms.  He  said  he  was  on  his 
way  home,  without  money,  and  that  he 
was  dying  by  inches,  which  latter  fact,  if  : 
really  a  fact,  was  likely  to  be  one  for  some 
time  to  come,  for  he  was  a  tall,  strapping 
fellow.  At  least  he  would  be  sure  to  get 
home  on  our  fast  steamer.  When  he  got 
my  money,  he  very  generously  asked  me  to 
take  a  dnnk  with  him  at  the  bar.  Upon 
my  refusal,  he  went  and  treated  the  bar-  ; 
keeper;  then  he  came  back  and  seated 
himself  at  my  side.  I  liked  the  ^nerosity 
and  impudence  of  the  man.  There  was 
something  in  the  two  qualities  combined 
that  made  me  half  disposed  to  believe  the 
story  he  told  me,  in  the  communicative 
moc^  which  followed  upon  this  last  drink 
of  liquor. 

He  had  served  with  Lee,  he  said,  until  the 
last  ten  months  of  the  war.  Then  he  got  a 
furlough  on  the  strength  of  a  wound  and 
came  home  to  the  Ouachita  country.  Get¬ 
ting  well  again,  but  having  no  disposition  to 
return  to  the  Virginian  army,  he  had  joined 
Quantrell’s  guerillas  in  the  south,  under  the 
command  of  Joe  Lee.  After  a  lively  ca-  , 
reer  of  plundering  and  murdering,  he  had  | 
been  taken  prisoner  and  shipped  to  Natchez 
on  the  steamer  Grey  Eagle.  There  were  j 
forty  Confederate  prisoners  on  board  be-  | 
sides  himself,  in  charge  of  twenty  Federals.  | 
A  plan  to  rise  on  these  and  take  the  boat  ; 
was  frustrated  in  some  way ;  and  when 
afterwards  there  came  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  and  another  of  his  band  were 
omitted  ^m  the  list,  because  they  were 
gnorillas.  He  finally  made  his  escape 
throu^  the  influence  of  a  Federal  Colonel. 
This  Federal  Colonel  was  in  love  with  a 
woman,  the  life  of  whose  husband  he  (the 
guerilla)  had  saved  on  a  certain  occasion ; 
and  so  ne  got  back  to  his  band.  “  I  knew 
the  Confederates  was  gone  up,"  he  continued, 

“  and  I  thought  the  whole  country  was  gone 
to  the  devil.  So  1  went  in.  I  was  like 
enough  to  be  shot  for  it  myself,  but  I 
never  killed  a  man  who  surrendered.  I  ^ 
made  heaps  of  money  though,  —  nine  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  two  nights,  greenbacks  and 
gold  ;  Confederate  scrip  1  had  by  the  peck. 
But  somehow  my  cash  never  lasted  long.  \ 
When  we  got  hanl  up,  we  kidnapped  a  nig¬ 
ger  and  took  him  back  into  the  ignorant 
neighborhoods,  where  they  had  n’t  heard  of 
Lincoln’s  proclamation,  and  sold  him  for 
what  we  could  get.  But  then  peace  came, 
and  I  had  to  light  out  into  Texas,  where  I  . 
have  been  living  ever  since.’’ 

“  Rut  how  about  those  wounds  you  showed 
me  ?’’ 

“  O,  those  are  serious ;  though  I  never  ] 
got  but  one  of  them  in  the  wa’ ;  I  got  them 
in  a  little  private  difficulty  at  San  Antonio  ' 
la.st  winter.” 

“  And  how  about  spending  my  dollar  so  , 
freelv  for  liquor  ?  ’’  j 

“  (\’ell,  the  doctor  says  I  can’t  live  without  ■ 
stimulus,  and  1  never  could  drink  alone.’’  | 

Thus  with  pleasant  anecdote  on  the  foi^  j 
ward  gruard  is  passed  the  afternoon  of  a  day 
on  a  Mississippi  steamboat.  Supper  and 
sardines  come  agun  with  the  sunset ;  smok¬ 
ing,  gossip,  and  flirting  succeed  in  the 
evening  ;  and  then  it  is  bratime  once  more. 
The  chairs  upon  the  guard  become  gradu¬ 
ally  vacant,  and  silence  and  hot  weather 
reign  in  the  cabin.  At  last  the  whole  boat 
seems  asleep ;  you  hear  nothing  hut  the 
steady  snoring  of  the  engines  and  the 
irregular  nightmare  shrieks  of  the  steam- 
whistle.  If  you  have  not  been  previously 
hustled  ashore  by  porters  and  “roustabouts,’’ 
you  will  now  yourself  lie  down  to  sleep  or 
nightmare.  At  any  rate  you  have  reached 
the  end  of  a  day  on  a  Mississippi  steam¬ 
boat. 

Our  next  article  will  give  some  account 
of  our  experiences  between  Vicksburg  and 
Memphis,  —  a  voyage  which  was  enlivened 
by  an  explosion. 


Cebtaix  signs  in  the  Parisian  social  at¬ 
mosphere  indicate  that  the  purification  about 
which  we  read  so  much  has  scarcely  been 
as  thorough  as  might  have  been  desired. 
The  revival  of  the  “  Chatte  Blanche  ’’  at  the 
Gait^,  with  Theresa  as  the  chief  attraction, 
performed  before  “  crowded  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  audiences,’’  is  not  entirely  in  accordance 


with  the  ardent  desire  for  severe  and  clas¬ 
sic  pieces  which  is  expressed  by  the  Figaro, 
Paris-Journal,  and  other  prints  of  equally 
rigid  morality.  Nor  does  the  reopening  of 
the  pari-mutuel  betting  offices,  announced  for 
an  early  date,  tally  with  the  accounts  pub¬ 
lished  as  to  the  aversion  of  the  Parisians 
for  anything  reminding  them  of  the  lax 
morals  tolerated  in  the  days  of  the  Empire. 
In  fact,  little  by  little,  matters  seem  work¬ 
ing  back  into  their  old  grooves,  for  the 
cama's  chantants  have  recommenced  busi¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  eleven  theatres  open  for 
performance  scarcely  one,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Fran9ais,  can  boast  of  anything 
above  the  type  of  the  “  Canard  k  Trois 
Bees  ’’  or  the  “  Princesses  de  la  Rampe.’’ 
Fr^ddric  Lemaitre,  who  cannot  be  far  from 
eighty,  is  announced  to  play  at  the  little 
Thdatre  de  Cluny,  in“Trente  Ans;  ou. 
La  Vie  d’un  Joueur.’’ 


GLOVES. 

N  some  northern  countries  there  exists  a 
custom  for  brides,  on  their  wedding-day, 
to  present  a  pair  of  gloves  of  their  own 
manufacture  to  each  invited  guest ;  and  woe 
betide  the  unlucky  bride  who  neglects  a 
single  one,  for  his  or  her  revenge  would 
follow  the  young  wife  throughout  her  whole 
life,  however  distant  her  home  might  be. 
To  provide,  therefore,  for  the  utmost 
emergency,  a  girl  begins  early  in  life  to  lay 
by  dozens  and  dozens  of  gloves  of  her  own 
knitting  ready  for  the  eventful  day.  In 
most  countries  it  is  still  customary  to  give 
white  gloves  to  menials  on  a  wedding-day, 
but  these  need  not  be  worked,  stitched,  or 
knitted  by  the  bride’s  own  fair  fingers.  It 
is  also  usual  to  give  gloves  at  a  christening; 
aud  abroad,  especially  in  Switzerland,  it  is 
the  godmother  who  presents  them,  rather 
reversing  the  laws  of  gallantry,  llie  cus¬ 
tom  of  giving  gloves  at  funerals  is  also  very 
old,  though  now  it  is  generally  restricted  to 
the  mourners.  Thus,  in  almost  every  age 
and  country,  the  glove  has  been  linked  with 
love,  marriage,  birth,  and  death.  It  has 
also  formed  the  theme  of  many  a  romance 
and  poem,  and  it  has  more  than  once  proved 
a  powerful  instrument  of  revenge  in  the 
hands  of  jealousy  and  hatred;  poisoned 
gloves  being  at  one  time  but  too  frequently 
used  as  the  means  whereby  to  dispose  of  a 
hated  rival.  The  Medici  knew  the  fatal 
secret,  alas  I  too  well,  and  pitilessly  em¬ 
ployed  it  to  sate  their  cruel  passions. 

Cosmetic  gloves,  with  a  thick  lining  of 
aste  whereby  to  soften  and  whiten  the 
ands,  were  also  very  much  favored  at  one 
time,  and,  I  believe,  may  still  be  had  in 
these  days,  and  are  eagerly  bought  by  some 
ladies,  who  regularly  wear  them  at  night, 
though  where  they  are  to  be  procured  I  can¬ 
not  tell. 

But  let  us  return  to  every-day  life  and  to 
gloves,  as  we  find  them.  White  kid  gloves 
should  be  especially  reserved  for  occasions 
of  the  greatest  ceremony :  on  all  other  oc¬ 
casions  they  are  out  of  place,  common  and 
vulgar,  and  white  gloves  must  never  be  of 
any  material  but  kid.  Next  to  white  kid 
gloves,  straw-colored  are  the  most  dressy, 
for  they  look  almost  white  by  night,  and 
may  be  worn  when  white  may  not  for  fetes, 
small  evening  parties,  etc.  Straw-colored 
gloves  have  often  played  considerable  parts 
in  fashionable  novels,  just  as  gauntlets  did 
in  old  romances,  and  since  Pelham  headed 
the  list,  every  novelist  for  a  long  period 
thought  himself  compelled  to  glove  his 
I  heroes  and  heroines  in  straw-colored  kids. 
But  lavender  has  now  usurped  the  place  of 
straw,  especially  with  gentlemen,  who  even 
have  occasionally  the  bad  taste  to  dance  in 
them.  I  say  bad  taste,  because  every  cus¬ 
tom  must  be  in  bad  taste,  however  fashion¬ 
able  it  may  be,  if  it  be  productive  of  dam¬ 
age  or  injury  to  others,  and  though  gentle¬ 
men  may  not  generally  know  it,  lavender 
I  kid  gloves  often  spoil  their  partner’s  dresses, 

I  who  frequently  cannot  wear  a  second  time  a 
I  dress  body  after  it  has  been  held  by  bands 
'  encased  in  lavender. 

Black  gloves  should  only  be  worn  in 
mourning,  and  never  at  any  other  time  un¬ 
der  any  pretext  whatever.  Ladies  who  are 
forced  to  study  economy  may  select  useful 
dark  shades  ror  gloves,  but  never  black, 
black  gloves  being  exclusively  reserved  for 
mournmg.  It  was  Count  d’Orsay,  I  think, 
who  used  to  say  that  the  sight  of  black 
gloves  made  him  shudder.  Apropos  of 
Count  d’Orsay,  it  is  also  said  that  he  used 
i  to  regularly  wear  four  pairs  of  new  gloves  a 
I  day,  of  different  quality  and  color,  according 
to  difierent  times  and  places.  Indeed  it  is 
a  popular  belief  on  the  Continent  that  every 
'  English  gentleman  wears  at  least  three  pairs 
I  of  new  gloves  a  day.  I  must  here  confess  my 
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ignorance  on  this  point,  therefore  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  it ;  should  it  be  cor¬ 
rect,  however,  1  should  say  that  it  must 
make  a  tolerably  unpleasant  inroad  into 
many  a  restricted  income. 

As  a  rule,  gloves  should  always  be  a  shade 
lighter  than  the  dress  with  which  they  are 
worn,  never  darker,  —  dark  gloves  with 
light  dresses  are  most  ofiensive  to  the  eye. 

To  return  to  black  gloves  for  a  moment, 
I  must  here  remark  that  abroad,  where  rules 
respect!^  mourning  are  much  more  strict 
than  in  England,  black  kid  gloves  are  not 
allowed  during  the  first  stage  of  mourning. 
Black  kid  is  shining,  and  deep  mourning 
should  avoid  all  that  shines;  thus  black 
woollen  gloves  are  alone  allowed  under  these 
circumstances.  At  the  Burgundian  Court 
gloves  were  not  allowed  at  all  during 
mourning.  It  would  appear  by  that  that 
gloves  were  considered  entirely  as  objects  of 
vanity,  like  powder  and  rouge,  which  like¬ 
wise  were  prohibited  during  mourning. 

For  general  wear,  neutral  tints  are  the 
best  for  gloves,  and  above  all,  the  Swedish 
kid  glove  in  its  natural  tan-color.  There  is 
no  glove  like  it  for  usefulness,  elegance, 
and  economy.  They  may  be  worn  at  all 
hours,  and  with  all  dresses,  excepting  even¬ 
ing  dress. 

In  the  event  of  embroidered  gloves  or 
mittens  returning  into  fashion,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  remark  here  that  embroidery  should 
always  correspond  with  the  natural  shape  of 
the  hand,  —  flowers  and  symbols,  such  as 
two  hands  united,  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  Lines  and  arabesques  are  the 
most  appropriate  patterns  for  glove  em¬ 
broidery,  —  lines  tend  to  make  the  hands 
look  narrow,  and  therefore  are  preferred  to 
any  other  style  of  working. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  glove  is  that  it 
should  fit  well,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  cut 
according  to  the  hand ;  in  fact,  the  hands 
should  be  measured  for  gloves  as  the  feet 
are  for  boots.  In  France  it  has  lon^  been 
customary  to  measure  for  gloves,  and  there 
are  now  a  few  establishments  in  London 
which  adopt  a  similar  fashion. 

The  art  of  cutting  out  a  glove  is  one  es¬ 
pecially  excelled  in  by  the  French,  and  is 
most  difficult  in  execution.  Indeed,  there  is 
an  old  proverb  which  says  that  it  takes  three 
kingdoms  to  make  one  glove :  Spain  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  kid,  France  to  cut  it  out,  and 
England  to  sew  it.  The  French  have  a 
particular  art  in  economical  cutting,  and  can 
cut  three  pairs  of  gloves  out  of  the  same 
quantity  of  kid  that  an  Englishman  can 
scarcely  cut  two.  Consequently  French 
gloves  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  English, 
but  they  are  not.  The  Germans,  though 
their  kid  is  rapidly  rivalling  Spanish  kid, 
and  though  they  sew  as  well  as  the  English, 
are  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  cutting, 
consequently  they  are  as  yet  unable  to  make 
good  gloves. 

If  a  glove  is  not  to  disfigure  a  hand,  it 
should  De  made  of  the  softest  and  most 
elastic  kid,  that  will  lend  itself  to  every 
natural  movement  of  the  hand ;  and  the  best 
color,  as  already  stated,  is  the  natural  light 
tan-color  of  the  kid  itself.  In  former  ro¬ 
mantic  days,  young  ladies  wore  gloves  the 
color  they  wished  their  hands  to  be,  and 
tried  to  imitate  the  rosy-fingered  goddess  by 
wearing  rose-colored  gloves.  B^ut  we  are 
more  matter-of-fact  in  these  days,  and,  I 
think,  more  natural.  —  Correspondent  in 
Land  and  Water. 


A  RECOVERED  MS. 

Avery  important  discovery  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Professor  Bentey,  in  the 
Allgemeirie  Zeitung.  Many  of  our  readers 
are  aware  that  there  exists  an  Indian  fable- 
book  called  “Panchatantra”  (“the  five 
books  ’’),  which  in  itself  is  an  extract  of  a 
larger  Sanscrit  work  dating  from  about  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era,  treating  in  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  chapters  politic&l  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  guise  of  “  animal  fables.  ’’ 
Tills  larger  work,  however,  owing  to  this 
very  extiact,  or  rather  selection  in  an  en¬ 
larged  form,  which  had  become  extremely 
popular  in  India,  not  only  fell  into  oblivion 
on  its  native  soil,  but  disappeared  bodily. 
Previous  to  its  remodelling,  however,  this 
original  had  found  its  way  into  Persia,  and 
was  there  translated  into  Pehlvi— and  this 
version  was  also'  lost.  Not,  however,  be¬ 
fore  it  had  again  been  translated  into  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  out  of  this  last  rendering  have 
flowed  the  innumerable  mediaeval  and  mod¬ 
em,  Eastern  and  Western,  translations  by 
which  this  so-called  book  of  “  Kalila  and 
Dimua  ’’  has  become  familiar  in  European 
literature.  Besides  this  Pehlvi  version, 
however,  there  had  existed,  according  to  a 
Nestorian  wiiter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


'  another  in  Syrirc,  also  done  from  the  origi- 
I  nal  Sanscrit  work,  and  also  dating  from  the 
!  sixth  century.  But  no  trace  of  it  had  ever 
j  been  found,  and,  indeed,  the  Nestorian’s 
account  of  it  was  considered  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Silvestre  de  Sacy  to  be 
I  based  on  some  mistake  and  utterly  ground- 
j  less.  Yet  who  shall  say  what  these  latter 
days  of  ours  will  not  bring  to  light?  'This 
[  Syriac  version,  the  oldest  manuscript  em- 
I  bracing  the  whole  contents  of  the  lost  orig- 
I  inal  Sanscrit  work,  has  suddenly  turned  up, 
j  and  the  circumstances  of  its  recovery  form 
j  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  story. 

I  The  very  first  inkling  of  its  existence  was 
!  brought  by  a  Svrian  archdeacon  from 
:  Ooroomiva,  named  Jochanan  bar  Babish, 
who,  in  Mav,  1866,  spent  some  time  in  the 
library  at  Munster  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
'  lating  MSS.  He  told  Professor  Bickell 
there  that  some  time  ago  certain  Chaldee 
priests  who  had  stayed  with  the  'Thomas 
Christians  in  India  had  brought  back  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  book  in  question,  and  had  made 
a  present  of  one  to  the  Catholic  patriarch 
of  Elkosh  (near  Mossul).  The  story  seemed 
!  —  more  especially  as  emanating  f^m  that 
not  very  trustworthy  source  —  rather  apo¬ 
cryphal,  and  no  further  steps  were  taken  to 
I  ascertain  its  truth.  Two  years  afterwards, 
however.  Professor  Benfey  was  informed  by 
I  Bickell  that  the  very  patriarch  to  whom 
the  copy  was  said  to  have  been  presented 
;  was  attending  the  Vatican  Council  at 
,  Rome.  Both  he  and  another  Chaldee  ec- 
'  clesiastic,  temporarily  in  Rome,  were  at 
'  once  communicated  with,  and  their  an- 
^  swer,  dated  about  this  time  last  year, 
proved  the  archdeacon's  news  to  be  fal-. 
.  iacious,  but  at  the  same  time  made  the  ex- 
I  istence  of  a  like  MS.  at  Mardin  most  ])rob- 
able.  Benfey,  upon  this,  addressed  him¬ 
self  without  furtner  delay  to  Dr.  Socin, 

I  from  Basle,  then  travelling  in  Asia.  Socin, 

'  on  his  part,  did  not  hesitate  to  act  on  the 
I  hint,  though,  as  he  said,  with  but  little 
^  hopes.  In  a  letter  announcing  the  discov- 
!  ery,  he  writes  to  Benfey  that  there  wa.s,  as 
i  he  knew  by  experience,  little  credence  to 
be  given  to  the  boastings  of  the  Oriental 
Christians  regarding  the  literary  treasures 
in  their  possession.  In  the  course  of  his 
!  prolonged  journ^  through  the  “  Christian 
Mountains,’’  the  Tur  el  Abedin,  he  had  vis¬ 
ited  many  monasteries  little  known  before, 
but  he  hardly  ever  saw  anything  but  bibles. 
Moreover,  all  books  were  watched  over  with 
fanatical  eyes,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
got  by  purchase  :  possibly  bribery  might  do 
something,  but  even  that  only  under  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances.  He  went,  however,  to 
Mardin.  The  only  likely  place  he  could 
j  think  of  there  was  the  library  of  the  Jacob¬ 
ite  monastery,  Der  ez  Zaferan,  five  and  a 
half  leagues  from  Mardin,  in  the  mountains. 

I  After  some  difficulties  he  obtained  access 
j  to  it,  but  having  examined  its  whole  stock 
'  of  about  four  hundred  very  commonplace 
j  books,  he  returned  disappointed  to  Mardin, 

.  where  again  he  made  the  most  diligent 
^  inquiries,  without  any  result.  At  last  one 
day  he  “  took  his  heart  into  both  hands,’’ 

I  and  went  boldly  into  the  Chaldee  monas- 
I  tery  itself,  a  step  all  the  more  hazardous  as 
he  happened  to  live  in  the  American  Mis- 
j  sion-house,  and  the  Christians  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sects  of  that  locality  were  not  on  the 
very  best  terms.  More  especially  did  the 
Catholics  of  the  monastery  hate  these  Prot- 
I  estant  missionaries.  Luckily  Dr.  Socin’s 
{  servant  was  a  Catholic,  and  having  given 
I  his  master  a  most  unexceptionable  charac¬ 
ter,  the  latter  was  admittea  into  the  library, 
j  Again  nothing  but  prayer-books  and  bi- 
,  bles  at  first,  until  Socin  asked  point-blank 
whether  they  had  any  fable  books.  Yes, 
i  there  was  one,  was  the  instant  answer.  A 
i  volume  was  brought,  and  on  being  opened 
I  at  once  proved  to  be  the  precious  MS. 

I  'There  sto^  the  title  “  Lalilag  v  Damnag,’’ 
j  in  red  letters,  as  large  as  life,  showing  fur¬ 
ther  by  the  final  “  g  ’’  that  it  was  not  a 
translation  from  the  Arabic  as  had  been 
I  suspected.  Dr.  Socin,  of  course,  “  dissem- 
'  bled,”  and  the  worthy  father  had  not  the 
'  faintest  inkling  that  that  was  the  work  for 
.  which  he  had  been  specially  asked  under 
I  its  title ;  which  says  but  little  for  the  fath- 
I  er’s  scholarship.  A  few  days  after  “a  wor- 
I  thy  man  ”  was  despatched  by  our  savant  to- 
I  “  borrow  ”  the  volume.  Asked  whether  it 
was  not  rather  the  Frdngi,  “  the  Prot  ” 

I  (Protestant),  who  had  sent  him,  he  strenu- 
I  ously  denied  this,  and  obtained  the  prize. 

;  Once  holding  it  in  his  possession  Dr.  Socin 
I  grew  bolder,  and  sent  messages  to  the  mon¬ 
astery  to  inquire  for  the  price  at  which  they 
I  would  part  with  it.  An  indignant  reply 
'  and  strong  suspicions  were  the  result,  but 
Socin  had  already  handed  the  work  over  to 
'  copyists,  and  shortly  afterwards  received 
—  “  post  tot  discrimina  rerum  ”  —  the  copy 
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in  question  safely  at  Aleppo.  He  then 
despatched  it  to  Professor  Benfey,  who, 
together  with  Dr.  Hoffmann  and  Professor 
Bickell,  is  now  engaged  in  editing  it. 
The  only  question  yet  to  be  solved  is 
whether  this  translation  flowed  directly 
irom  the  Indian  original  or  Irom  the  Pehlvi 
rendering.  Anyhow,  it  is  the  oldest  ver¬ 
sion  in  existence  of  the  irretrievably  lost 
Indian  original,  and  is,  as  such,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  one  of  the  most  precious  doc¬ 
uments  extant. 


THE  TRICHINA. 

Among  the  many  wonders  which  the  micro¬ 
scope  has  unfolded  to  us,  not  the  least  is  the 
class  of  nematoid  worms,  or  worms  that  have 
the  appearance  of  a  morsel  of  thread.  This 
class,  though  almost  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
existence,  is  richer  in  different  varieties  than  all 
the  four  classes  of  vertebrate  animals  taken  to¬ 
gether.  They  live  wherever  any  creature  can 
live,  —  in  the  sea,  in  rivers,  in  the  earth,  in 
plants,  in  flowers  and  fruits,  and  in  almost  all 
known  animals.  The  trichina  is  the  last  spe¬ 
cies  that  has  been  discovered  in  this  numerous 
family  ;  from  time  to  time  it  has  given  rise  to 
singular  discoveries,  and  the  revelations  respect¬ 
ing  it  have  surprised  and  alarmed  the  public 
mind.  It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  that  Spallanzani  made  known  the 
strange  properties  of  many  of  these  little  be¬ 
ings  in  a  well-kn^wn  essay  “  On  Animals  that 
can  die  and  rise  again  to  Life  at  Will  ” ;  and 
Needham  discovered  them  in  mildewed  wheat. 
The  inexplicable  presence  of  many  thousands  in 
a  grain  of  wheat,  and  their  restoration  to  anima¬ 
tion  after  eight  years  of  desiccation,  made  nat¬ 
uralists  wonder  and  even  doubt  whether  they 
belonge<l  to  the  animal  world.  Buflbn  rested 
upon  it  an  argument  in  favor  of  his  theory  of 
the  activity  of  organic  molecules,  according  to 
which  many  animals- would  be  nothing  more 
than  macliines.  Other  kinds  visible  to  the  nak¬ 
ed  eye  attracted  no  less  attention  in  former 
days.  Plutarch  tells  us  that,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  an 
extraordinary  kind  of  illness :  little  serpents 
issue  from  tlieir  bodies,  eating  their  arms  and 
legs  ;  when  they  are  touched,  they  re-enter  the 
flesh,  bury  themselves  in  the  muscles,  and  cause 
horrible  suffering.  Some  learned  men  failed 
not  to  see  in  these  words  an  explanation  of  the 
fiery  serpents  which  plagued  the  Israelites.  We 
now  know  that  these  were  the  nematoid  worms, 
which  are  called  the  wireworm  of  Medina,  com¬ 
mon  in  Arabia,  India,  and  Central  Africa.  The 
celebrated  traveller  Bruce  learned  the  existence 
of  these  parasites  by  sad  personal  experience, 
producing  a  derangement  of  the  system,  from 
which  he  was  more  than  a  year  in  recovering. 

Each  species  of  nematoid  woim  has  its  own 
particular  home,  out  of  which  it  necessarily 
perishes.  Thus,  those  found  in  wheat  and  vin¬ 
egar  cannot  live  in  an  animal.  The  influence 
of  climate  also  affects  them,  like  most  other 
animals,  as  well  as  plants.  The  worm  of  Medina 
cannot  exist  out  of  the  tropics;  nor  is  one 
which  lodges  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  found  any¬ 
where  but  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  confined  to  certain  or¬ 
gans.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ascaris  and  the  trichina ; 
the  former,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  re¬ 
doubtable  of  the  nematoids,  attacks  the  horse, 
the  ox,  the  wolf,  and,  more  than  all,  the  dog  ; 
and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  man  himself 
is  its  victim.  The  trichina  is  very  similar  to  the 
ascaris ;  first  seen  in  man,  it  was  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  pig  and  the  badger,  and  still  later, 
iu  the  rabbit,  the  rat,  the  mouse,  the  cat,  and 
the  puppy.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  since  Professor  Owen  revealed  it  to  the 
public;  the  most  minute  observations  gave  no 
idea  as  to  its  origin  ;  in  a  few  years,  many  ob¬ 
servations  had  been  made  upon  it  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  America,  but  without  dissipat¬ 
ing  the  obscurity  as  to  the  cause  of  its  presence 
in  the  muscles.  It  was  observed  that  when 
there,  it  produced  a  serious,  sometimes  mortal 
illness,  which  was  taken  for  acute  rheumatism 
or  dangerous  fever.  At  length  it  became  epi¬ 
demic,  so  that  the  people  were  alarmed,  and  at¬ 
tention  was  universally  directed  to  it ;  its  very 
minute  proportions  having  no  doubt  hidden  it 
for  ages  from  observation. 

For  many  years  the  way  in  which  these  par¬ 
asites  were  propagated  was  a  mystery.  Two 
theories  were  broached,  —  the  one  legarding 
them  as  hereditary,  descending  from  father  to 
child ;  the  other,  which  has  still  some  defenders, 
maintaining  the  belief  in  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion,  produced  by  the  food  which  was  eaten, 
or  internal  humors  modified  by  heat  The 
first  true  system  was  reached  in  1855,  by  Dr. 
Davaine,  when  examining  the  worms  in  mil¬ 
dewed  wheat.  When  the  grain  is  ripe,  the 
worm  is  in  an  immature  state,  it  is  in  fact  a 
larva,  possessing  the  power  of  resisting  death 
for  years  in  a  dry  state,  and  capable  of  renew¬ 
ing  Its  latent  life  when  placed  in  suitable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Each  grain  contains  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  of  these  larvae,  so  that  their 
extreme  minuteness  may  be  imagined.  When 
the  period  of  wheat-sowing  commences,  these 
diseased  grains  fall  into  the  ground  beside  the 
healthy  ones.  The  latter  germinate,  and  push 
forth  their  slender  green  shoot ;  whilst  from 
the  former  the  nematoids,  feeling  the  humidity 
of  the  soil,  issue  forth.  Recovering  life  and 
movement,  they  pierce'  their  enveloping  crust. 


and,  guided  by  instinct,  seek  the  newly  grown 
stems  of  wheat,  introducing  themselves  into  the 
closely  rolled  leaves,  and  wait  for  the  formation 
of  the  ear.  In  its  soft  scales  they  hide,  grow¬ 
ing  with  it  above  ground ;  and  when  the  hot 
weather  arrives,  the  guest  has  reached  adoles¬ 
cence,  and  completes  its  work  in  this  life  by 
laying  innumerable  eggs,  and  dying.  These 
eggs  in  their  turn  are  hatched  and  formed  into 
larvae  before  the  com  is  cut ;  and  these,  in  their 
dried-up  state,  await  the  necessary  conditions 
for  their  renewed  vitality,  which  may  arrive  in 
months,  or  even  years. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  received  an 
immediate  application  to  the  strangest  of  theie 
parasites,  the  worm  of  Medina.  It  is  vivipa¬ 
rous.  When  ready  to  deposit  its  embryos,  it 
issues  from  the  skin  of  man,  where  it  has  been 
lying,  lays  its  young  on  the  ground,  and  dies. 
The  young,  pa.- sing  into  the  larva  state,  possess 
the  fiiculty  of  living  out  of  the  body,  and  re¬ 
main  either  in  water  or  damp  ground.  When 
they  chance  to  come  in  contact  with  the  human 
foot,  they  introduce  themselves  into  the  minute 
canals  which  carry  off  the  perspiration,  and 
open  out  the  surface  of  the  epidermis.  It  finds 
no  difliculty  in  thus  gaining  an  entrance,  since 
the  skin  of  man  possesses  from  sixty  to  four 
hundred  of  these  canals  to  the  square  yard. 
In  its  new  home,  the  larva  develops  and  in¬ 
creases  during  many  months,  or  even  years. 
But  when  left  in  the  ground,  its  life  would  be 
very  short,  and  the  transmission  of  its  species 
almost  impossible,  if  it  did  not  possess  some 
special  powers,  like  the  worm  in  mildewed 
wheat,  its  apparent  return  to  life  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  proved.  The  larva  completely  dried 
up  has  b«n  vivified  by  humidity,  a  property 
which  it  no  doubt  retains  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Maruchi,  who  was  the  surgeon  to  a  military 
force  sent  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  Kordofan,  thus 
speaks  of  it :  “I  hoped  to  make  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Medina  worm  among  our  soldiers, 
but  two  years  passed  without  its  manifesting 
itself  in  any  way.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
after  an  extraordinary  fall  of  rain,  it  appeared 
so  numerously  that  a  quarter  of  our  troops  were 
attacked  by  it,  —  I  myself  unhappily  in  twenty- 
eight  different  places."  This  epidemic,  then 
unexplained,  is  now  easy  of  solution ;  lor  the 
larvae  to  introduce  itself  into  man,  there  must 
be  considerable  humidity,  as  well  as  a  tropical 
heat,  which  gives  it  a  certain  energy,  perhaps 
maturity,  which  it  cannot  find  in  our  temperate 
regions. 

During  more  than  twenty  years,  the  trichinae 
were  found  exclusively  in  the  muscles  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  always  in  innumerable  quantities. 
They  were  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  cyst,  so  that 
it  seemed  impossible  to  say  by  what  way  they 
had  been  introduced,  or  how  they  could  escape. 
Later  discoveries  have  shown  that  in  the  first  or 
larva  period  they  are  always  in  the  muscles ; 
in  the  second  or  adult  period  in  the  intestines. 
How,  then,  do  they  pass  from  one  to  the  other  1 
In  1859,  two  learned  Germans,  Leuckart  and 
Virchow,  set  themselves  the  task  of  elucidating 
the  question.  Their  discoveries  made  plain  the 
following  facts :  the  trichinae,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  their  cyst  or  enclosure,  never  increase 
or  issue  from  the  muscles  ;  but  if  the  animal  in 
which  they  are  be  eaten  by  another,  as  a  dog  or 
cat  eating  a  mouse,  in  a  few  hours  the  flesh  is 
dissolved  by  digestion,  and  the  larva,  being  set 
free,  obtains  its  proper  home  for  development. 
On  the  third  or  fouth  day  it  attains  its  full 
growth,  lays  its  embryos  in  the  mucus,  and 
these,  in  their  tnm,  push  through  the  tissues  to 
reach  the  muscles.  These  minute  beings  need 
no  assistance,  like  many  worms,  to  attain  their 
object ;  their  extremely  diminutive  size  suffices 
for  them  to  travel  and  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  layers  of  organic  tissues.  Each  having 
reached  its  destination,  it  grows  in  size  for  about 
twenty  days.  Th'icyst  is  formed  round  it,  com¬ 
pletely  enclosing  it.  Here  it  remains  in  a  la¬ 
tent  state  of  life,  like  the  chrysalis  in  its  cocoon, 
during  many  years,  —  according  to  some  oliser- 
vations,  eight  years,  —  and  at  length  perishes, 
should  nothing  arise  to  draw  it  from  its  living 
prison. 

There  are  certain  conditions  necessary  to  its 
development ;  should  it  be  eaten  by  a  reptile,  a 
fish,  or  an  insect,  the  larva  does  not  find  the 
heat  which  must  draw  it  from  its  death-like 
trance,  and  it  passes  through  the  digestive 
canal  without  alteration.  If  a  bird  swallow 
it,  the  embryo  awakes  from  its  inertia ;  but  its 
young  can  find  no  muscular  fibre  suitable  for  its 
habitation.  The  mammiferous  animal  alone 
supplies  the  necessary  habitat,  and  this,  again, 
must  be  of  the  right  kind  or  age  ;  the  adult  or 
old  dog,  has  muscles  of  too  tough  a  nature  for 
the  embryos  to  penetrate ;  whilst  in  the  puppy 
there  is  every  facility  for  its  development :  the 
fox  is  like  the  dog,  preserved  from  the  trichinae. 
Thus  the  occasions  for  its  transmission  from 
one  animal  to  another  would  be  very  rare  if  the 
larva  had  as  short  a  life  as  its  mother ;  infallibly 
the  species  would  soon  disappear ;  but  the  cyst 
protects  it  from  many  enemies.  It  resists  the 
coldness  of  death,  and  remains  in  the  corpse ; 
it  bears  a  frost  of  sixteen  degrees  below  zero, 
as  well  as  the  putrefaction  of  the  flesh  which 
envelopes  it.  Acid,  alkaline,  and  saline  sub¬ 
stance,  which  kill  it  in  the  adult  state,  have  no 
effect  upon  it;  and  it  becomes  the  food  of  ani¬ 
mals  who  are  great  flesh-eaters,  such  as  the  pig, 
the  rat,  the  mouse,  and  the  cat. 

The  morbid  phenomena  occasioned  by  the 
trichinae  are  proportioned  to  the  cycle  it  passes 
through.  Its  presence  in  the  digestive  organs 
produces  derangement  of  the  system  for  about  a 
month ;  the  passage  of  the  embryos  to  the  ex¬ 


terior  organs  brings  on  violent  muscular  pains, 
fever,  and  the  symptoms  of  a  serious  illness, 
which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism  or  typhoid  fever.  If  the  patient  does  not 
die,  by  degrees  he  returns  to  his  proper  state  of 
health  when  the  trichina  are  imprisoned  in  the 
muscles.  It  may  be  imagined  that  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  little  creatures  are  piercing  their 
way  in  long  furrows  through  the  different 
organs,  dividing  and  dragging  the  fibres,  that 
very  severe  irritation  and  inflammable  phenom¬ 
ena  will  appear;  but  when  the  migration  is 
completed,  no  one  would  know  that  he  was  the 
prey  of  myriads  of  creatures. 

The  suffering  which  the  trichinae  produce, 
and  the  fatal  effects  which  are  occasionally  the 
consequence,  the  absence  of  any  known  remedy, 
and  the  facilty  with  which  the  disease  may  be 
contracted,  have  inspired  many  people  with  a 
legitimate  dread.  This  fear,  which  is  quite 
justified  in  Germany,  need  not  gain  ground  in 
other  countries.  The  rarity  of  the  trichinae  in 
Fiance,  England,  and  America  arises  from 
the  difference  of  culinary  habits  from  that 
of  the  Germans ;  the  flesh  of  raw  pork  is  not  in 
use  among  ns,  and  our  mode  of  cooking  en¬ 
tirely  destroys  the  trichinae.  Besides  this,  the 
larva  dies  a  natural  death  after  six  weeks  or  two 
months  of  keeping ;  and  the  salting  or  smoking 
process  materially  hastens  it.  But  even  in 
Germany  the  danger  may  be  exaggerated.  The 
larva  is  the  only  agent  in  its  transmission,  and 
how  many  obstacles  prevent  its  propagation : 
imprisons  in  its  cell,  from  which  it  cannot  is¬ 
sue  spontaneously  or  propagate  its  species,  it 
inevitably  perishes,  anles.s  taken  into  another 
animal’s  stomach.  Neither  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
nor  invertebrate  animals  can  give  it  life ;  only 
among  the  mammiferous  classes  does  it  find  a 
home,  and  of  these  we  must  except  all  great 
flesh-eaters,  and  certainly  all  herbivorous  ani¬ 
mals.  We  can  only  receive  it  from  the  pig,  and 
the  pig  is  not  likely  to  cat  anything  but  the  cat, 
the  rat,  and  the  mouse  ;  for  wild  animals  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  disease  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
farmstead,  and  it  would  be  a  rare  case  'if  tbeir 
flesh  were  eaten  by  the  pig.  And  this  being 
the  only  mode  of  trichinal  infeciiun,  its  circle 
must  long  remain  a  very  restricted  one.  Cats 
and  mice  do  not  emigrate  far,  and  therefore  it 
could  only  be  to  the  neighbor-farms  that  they 
could  transport  the  parasites  attached  to  their 
flesh.  It  cannot  invade  distant  countries,  like 
pestilence  or  cholera,  with  its  subtle  and  invisi¬ 
ble  miasma ;  nor  even  like  the  worm  of  Medina, 
whose  dried  larva  may  be  carried  in  the  sand  of 
the  desert  by  a  whirlwind,  or  transported  into 
distant  countries  by  large  streams.  These  con¬ 
siderations  may  suffice  to  reassure  the  timid 
spirits  who  have  feared  so  serious  a  disease. 


The  Force  of  Detoxatino  Gaseous  Mix-  j 
TUBES. —  Ur.  Berthelot  has  completed  his  inves¬ 
tigations  on  the  force  of  gunpowder  and  other 
explosive  substances  by  presenting  in  the  Mon- 
iteur  Scienti/ique  a  table  of  explosive  mixtures,  ' 
consisting  of  oxygen  with  various  gases  and 
vapors,  also  the  amount  of  heat  and  pressnre  j 
produced  by  one  kilogramme  of  each  mixture.  ! 
According  to  this  review  the  maximum  effect  of  | 
each  mixture  varies  only  from  one  to  two,  and 
is  about  equal  for  the  several  hydrocarbons  and  ' 
the  vapors  of  ether  and  benzine;  but  this  effect  ' 
surpasses  that  of  all  solid,  as  well  as  of  all  liquid  ^ 
explosive  compounds.  With  hydrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen,  for  instance,  it  is  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  powder,  and  2.j  times  greater  than  that 
of  nitro  glycerine.  The  gaseous  mixtures  ex¬ 
perimented  with  are  supposed  to  be  under  at-  i 
mospheric  pressure.  The  pressure  theoretically  | 
exerted  by  them  is  between  20  and  49  atmos-  | 
pheres,  each  at  15  pounds’ pressure  to  the  square 
inch,  and  is  very  greatly  different  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  by  the  most  of  the  solid  and  liquid 
explosive  substances  we  are  acquainted  with ;  I 
a  result  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  was  i 
supposed  to  be  the  case  by  most  people  until  now.  I 
In  order  to  obtain  a  pressure  more  nearly  like 
that  exerted  by  solid  and  liquid  explosive  snb-  I 
stances,  it  would  be  required  to  compress  the  I 
bulk  of  the  explosive  gaseous  mixtures  until  j 
their  density  was  nearly  that  of  the  explosive  | 
solids  and  liquids.  Leaving  out  of  the  quesdon  ' 
for  the  moment  the  difficulty  of  this  operation,  the  '' 
result  would  be  liquefaction  of  most  of  the  hvdro- 
carbonated  gases  while  the  oxygen  remained  in  a 
gaseous  state,  and  the  destruction  of  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  explosive  mixture,  and  accordingly 
also  the  possibility  of  obtaining  its  instantaneous 
explosion  by  a  spark. 


M.  Thiers  is  supposed  to  have  sent  a  let-  i 
ter  to  the  Pope,  to  persuade  his  Holiness  not  to  j 
leave  Rome,  and  to  offer  his  good  offices  to  i 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Quirinal  I 
and  the  Vatican.  M.  Thiers  discourages  the  idea  ; 
of  the  Pope  seeking  refuge  in  France,  as  that  step  | 
would  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against  the  occu-  j 
pation  of  Rome,  which  the  Great  Powers  have 
recognized  ;  and,  further,  M.  Thiers  could  only  i 
offer  the  Holy  Father  the  benefit  of  the  common  i 
law  of  the  land,  and  no  such  special  protection  i 
as  that  guaranteed  in  Italy.  .  i 


A  WONDERFUL  instance  of  bookselling  is  far-  | 
nished  by  the  success  of  a  little  religious  work  | 
culled  “  The  Sinner’s  Friend,”  of  wWch  1,850,-  , 
000  copies,  or  413  editions  of  over  fdur  thousand  { 
copies  each,  have  been  sold.  The  book  was  . 
written  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Maidstone,  England, —  | 
the  father  of  Rev.  Newman  Hall. 


FROM  HEINE. 

“  Ich  wein  nieht,  ms  aoU  as  bsdautan.” 

A  BODING  sadness  is  o’er  me. 

And  I  know  not  what  this  may  imply. 
For  still  there  keeps  floating  before  me 
A  legend  of  times  gone  by. 

Around  me  the  cool  air  falls  darkling. 

The  Rhine  flows  peacefully  on ; 

While  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  sparkling 
With  sunlight  that  soon  will  be  gone. 

To  a  wonderful  maiden  I  listen. 

Yonder  sits  she,  exceeding  fair; 

See  her  jewels  of  gold,  how  they  glisten. 

As  she  combs  out  her  golden  hair. 

It  falls  in  a  golden  shower 
From  her  golden  comb,  as  she  sings ; 

And  thrilling  and  strange  is  the  power 
That  through  the  sweet  melody  rings ! 

Yon  boatman  feels  the  song  move  him. 

It  thrills  him  with  nameless  woe. 

He  sees  but  the  heavens  above  him. 

Neither  rock  nor  reef  below ! 


Boat  and  boatmen  are  downward  swinging. 
Their  course,  I  believe,  is  run ; 

And  this  with  her  wild  sad  singing 
The  river-nymph  has  done. 


A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR. 

r'  yon  tell  a  man  that  he  has  no  poetical 
faculty,  no  talent  for  mathematics,  no  genius 
for  oratory,  or  for  natural  science,  or  for  meta¬ 
physics,  he  will  very  likely  agree  with  yon  ;  he 
may  even  admit,  though  that  is  less  common, 
that  his  logic  is  not  remarkable  for  clearness  or 
precision,  and  he  will  very  often  consent  with 
surprising  readiness  to  be  pronounced  deficient 
in  any  of  the  Christian  virtues.  But  we  have 
never  known  anybody  who  would  frankly  con¬ 
fess  that  he  was  without  a  sense  of  humor.  We 
have  been  acquainted  with  senior  wranglers, 
with  professors  of  political  economy,  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  possessed  by  a  morbid  appe¬ 
tite  for  useful  information,  even  with  contribn- 
tors  to  comic  newspapers,  and  we  have  never 
met  any  one  candid  enough  or  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  own  powers  to  admit  what  is 
at  worst  rather  a  misfortune  than  a  fault.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  apply  to  people 
for  their  opinion  of  their  neighbors,  we  should 
come  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  faculty  was 
more  likely  to  be  non-existent  than  omnipies- 
ent.  No  Frenchman,  we  are  sometimes  told, 
has  a  real  sense  of  humor ;  the  German  article 
is  of  the  humblest  kind  ;  a  Scotchman  can  only 
be  assailed  by  means  of  a  surgical  operation ; 
and,  in  short,  if  we  except  a  few  Englishmen, 
Irishmen,  and  Americans,  the  whole  world  is  in 
a  state  of  utter  darkness.  The  fact  probably 
is  that  the  word  "  humor,"  though  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  attach  a  distinct  meaning  to 
it,  has  as  shifting  and  indefinite  a  signification 
as  most  other  words  which  imply  that  our  emo¬ 
tions  have  been  accurately  analyzed.  In  some 
meanings  of  the  term,  anybody  who  is  capable 
of  a  horse-laugh  may  flatter  himself  that  he  has 
a  sense  of  humor;  in  others,  it  ii^lies  a  very 
rare  and  delicate  faculty  inde^.  We  may  per¬ 
haps  venture  to  assume  that  humor  in  all  its 
senses  implies  a  certain  delight  in  strange  con¬ 
trasts  of  mood,  —  a  pleasure  in  extracting 
laughter  from  tears,  or  vice  versa;  a  more  or 
less  decided  love  of  the  bizarre  and  eccentric; 
and  therefore,  in  its  creative  shapes,  a  power  of 
blending  together  the  most  diverging  lines  of 
sentiment  so  as  to  produce  harmonious  or  at 
least  agreeable  effects.  That  which  is  specially 
antipathetic  to  the  humorous  man  is  the  pro¬ 
longed  harping  upon  one  string,  whether  of 
statistics  or  sentiment,  and  he  longs  to  introduce 
some  variety,  even  at  the  cost  of  logic  or  of  rev¬ 
erence.  It  naturally  follows  that  a  very  large 
province  of  the  humorous  is  absolutely  inter¬ 
dicted  to  women.  Many  of  the  most  amusing 
things  that  ever  have  been  said  in  this  world 
are,  in  one  direction  or  another,  such  as  would 
be  totally  incompatible  with  the  feminine  sense 
of  delicacy.  If  anybody  would  take  Rabelais, 
or  Swift,  or  Sterne,  or  Voltaire,  and  endeavor  to 
adapt  them  for  general  reading  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  applied  to  Shakespeare  by  the  notorious 
Bowdler,  he  would  certainly  find  the  shrinkage 
enormously  great 


Mr.  Horatio  Ward,  an  American,  for  years 
resident  in  London,  recently  died,  and  in  his 
will  left  bequests  of  S100,000  to  the  National 
Soldiers’  Home,  and  the  same  amount  to 
various  other  Soldiers’  and  Orphan  Asylums 
in  the  United  States.  To  the  Misses  Morris,  of 
Philadelphia,  he  left  $19,000,  with  this  explana¬ 
tion  :  “  As  these  ladies  are  the  granddaughters 
of  the  celebrated  Robert  Morris,  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
actual  residence.  It  will  doubtless  surprise 
them  to  get  a  legacy  from  a  person  they  never 
knew  and  perhaps  never  heard  ofi  therefore,  it 
seems  but  proper  they  should  be  informed  that 
the  bequest  is  made  through  compassion  for 
their  misfortunes,  and  in  return  for  the  kind¬ 
nesses  shown  vne  by  their  father  when  I  was  a 
boy ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  that  Miss  Amelia 
Morris  should  be  informed  that  it  was  1  who 
sent  some  Inoney  to  her  and  her  younger  sister, 
under  the  name  of  ‘  her  father’s  friend,’  a  few 
years  ago.”  * 


ON  A  MISSISSIPPI  STEAMBOAT.  By  oub  Special  Abtist  and  Cobbespondent. 


deck  passengers. 


THE  FT7RNACES. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Septembeb  2, 1871. 


